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ENDEAVOR. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


“What hast thou for thy scattered seed, 
O Sower of the plain? 

Where are the many gathered sheaves 
Thy hope should bring again?” 

“The only record of my work 
Lies in the buried grain.” 


“( Conqueror of a thousand fields! 
In dinted armor dight, 

What growths of purple amaranth 
Shall crown thy brow of might?’’ 

“Only the blossom of my lite 
Flung widely in the fight.” 


“What is the harvest of thy saints, 
O God! who dost abide? 

Where grow the garlands of thy chiefs 
In blood and sorrow dyed? 

What have thy servants for their pains?’’ 
“This only,—to have tried.” 


oe --———— 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A bill granting women school suffrage 
has passed both branches of the New Jer- 
sey Legislature by large majorities. New 
Jersey is the fourteenth State to extend 
this right to women. 

——————_r- 


The bill for police matrons in Boston, 
and a house of detention in Boston, and 
police matrons in all cities in the State hav- 
ing 30,000 inhabitants, has passed the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. Massachusetts is 
the first State to pass a bill providing for 
police matrons throughout the State. 
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The advocates of woman suffrage in Ohio 
have been trying for many years to have 
the property laws of that State amended in 
the points where they bore unjustly upon 
married women. ‘These efforts have been 
Seconded by Mr. Everett, of ‘Toledo, and 
other lawyers, who realized, through cases 
that came before them, the injustice and 
the positive injury to the community re- 
sulting from the old laws. ‘The Legisla- 
ture has now instituted a radical reform. 
The widower’s estate of courtesy is abol- 
ished, and he, like the widow, has « one- 
third life-interest in his consort’s real prop- 
erty. Married persons can sell their sepa- 
tate property on equal terms, while under 
the old law it was next to impossible for a 
wife to dispose of her separate estate with- 
out the consent of her husband. Instances 
have existed, it is said, where deserted 
Wives have come upon the public for sup- 
Port, though owning in their own right 
Sonsiderable real property, which could 
not be sold without the husband’s acquies- 
cence. At present, a husband or wife may 
cater into any engagement or transaction 
With the other, or with any other person, 
hyn either might if unmarried; subject 

transactions between themselves to the 
Reneral rules which control the actions of 

M8 Occupying confidential relations 
each other. A married person may 
‘ake, hold and dispose of property, real or 
Personal, the same as if unmarried, and 
weither husband nor wife, as such, is an- 

—— acts of the other. Never- 
theless, ao not expect to hear of any 
‘udden increase of divorces in Ohio. 
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The annual convention of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in Masonic ‘'emple, corner twenty- 
third Street and Sixth Avenue, April 21 
and 22. Lillie Devereux Blake, Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Caroline Gilkie Rogers, Clara 
Neymann, Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mar- 
guerite Moore, Rev. Amanda Deyo, Kate 
Palmer Stearns, Annie Jenness Miller, and 
Mary Seymour Howell were among the 
speakers announced. Report next week. 
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Many of the arguments against woman 
suffrage, when boiled down, amount to 
this: “If women are given equal rights 
with men, some women will abuse them, 
as some men now do. ‘Therefore, women 
should not bave equal rights with men.” 
Whenever a woman dues, or is accused of 
doing, a bad thing, it is quoted as an argu- 
ment why all women should be forbidden 
to vote. ‘Ihis kind of reasoning is a 
“boomerang,” however,and the Springtield 
Republican, which believes that sauce for 
goose is sauce for gander, turns it against 
the enemy with damaging effect. The 
Republican says: 


Nothing could more distinctly empha- 
size the Jack of argument against the ex- 
pediency of women joining in the ballot 
for municipal officers than the straining of 
the New York Evening Post, and other or- 
gans of prejudice, to find something un- 
favorable to woman snffrage in the recent 
Kansus elections. Some faint and ill-de- 
scribed social excitements consequent 
upon the election in Leavenworth and one 
other place, are exaggerated into serious 
dangers to the peace of society. If the 
misconduct or wrong judgment of a few 
Kansas women is to weigh against the 
right of the whole sex to take part in the 
government of the State they helped to 
found and maintain—for Kansas was made 
a free State more by its women than its 
men—what shall we say of the male sex 
there? In the first Kansas elections, from 
1854 to 1859, gossip and scolding were not 
the weapons most to be feared; bullets 
and bowie-knives had a foremost place, 
and when the vote seemed to be going 
against one party or the other, it was a 
favorite method to steal the ballot-box or 
shoot the inspector of elections. ‘The first 
campaign in which women cast their legal 
ballots will contrast favorably with any of 
the election campaigns in Kansas before 
the civil war. Even after some sort of 
order began to prevail, a Republican of 
local celebrity announced in a Kansas 
town that he had found and patented a 
way to win an election,—it was thus, 
*‘ Break a Democratic leg early in the 
morning.” Whatever customs of good 
society may have been broken by Kansas 
women, heads and legs gre no longer bro- 
ken in that region on election day. 
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The Springfield Republican notes with 
pleasure the ordinances passed in Topeka 
against treating to liquor on election day, 
using boisterous language at the polls, in- 
sulting or intimidating voters, ete. It 
says: 

**Even before a feminine vote had been 
thrown, the city ordinances of Kansas be- 
gan to show ‘the might of woman’ in ways 
that Schiller may have foreseen, but cer- 
tainly did not predict. In no Western, 
probably no Eastern, State has the purity 
and sobriety of elections been so guarded 
by law and by-law as the city of ‘Topeka, 
the Kansas capital, did it last March. If 
these regulations should be carried out in 
Massachusetts (the mother of Kansas), the 
whole character of many town-meetings 
would be changed. ‘There are towns of 
some note in which ‘boisterous or inde- 
cent language’ and insults are as habitual 
as mudin March. Yet when gentle wom- 
an approached the polis in Kansas, ‘far off 
her coming shone,’ as Milton says, and 
wholesome regulations began to smooth 
the path for her feet. A Kansas citizen of 
many years’ residence, writes of this To- 
peka ordinance: ‘There was no log-rolling 
to get it adopted; apparently, it passed 
itself. Here you have already, and before 
a woman has voted, many of the high re- 
sults that we predicted thirty and more 
years ago in Harvard College.’ ” 


RSME: inte CE 


The Christian Union publishes spicy ex- 
tracts from a number of private letters 
written by Mr. Beecher to .a member of his 
staff, from 1870 to 1874, when he was the 
nominal and responsible editor of the 
paper, yet was obliged, owing to his pas- 
toral duties, to let his subordinates do most 
of the work, he keeping merely a general 
superintendence. Under the date of Aug. 
4, 1870, he writes: 

“The woman question will keep till the 
next number. l’m glad you burnt your 
fingers—it will keep your conscience and 
consciousness alive to the fact that the 
Christian Union squarely advocates female 
suffrage, though itis neither partisan nor 
over-eager.”” 

The Christian Union has degenerated 
sadly in this respect since the days when, 
under Mr. Beecher, it ‘“‘squarely advo- 
cated” woman suffrage. For several years, 
its tone has been distinctly reactionary. 





Now it quotes unflatering rumors of wom- 
an suffrage in Kansas, without waiting to 
see whether they are true; and when later 
reports have proved that they were not 
true, it fails to make the correction. 

eee 

A Philadelphia lady writes: 

‘*We have formed at this end of the 
twenty-fourth ward a club of ten mem- 
bers, to study “Our City Government ” 
We meet every Thursday afternoon, and at 
our monthly suffrage meeting we expect 
tu give some account of our progress, that 
other clubs may be formed in other wards. 
We sha]! thus keep up an interest, and be 
the better equipped for our coming duties. 
Some of our members are amused to find 
how few men can answer the questions 
they ask them concerning the subjects 
upon which they have voted so long.” 
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At a spirited labor reform meeting, held 
in Faneuil Hall, Monday evening, April 18, 
Mr. John Swinton, named as one feature 
of the revolutionary forces now at work 
in society. the wholesale employment of 
women and children as operators of me- 
chanical powers. The Greek and Roman 
wowen spun at their distaffs; the women 
of mediwval days. spun at the spinning 


wheel or followed the plough, but the em- | 


ployment of hundreds and thousands of 
women and children as parts of our mod- 
ern industrial system is a ‘‘tremendous,dis- 
graceful, infamous thing. Under this sys- 
tem, the wife becomes the competitor of 
the husband, and the boys and girls be- 
come the competitors of their parents in 
the market.” ‘This he regarded as porten- 
tous. Speeches were made by Hon. E. 
M. Chamberlin, George E. MeNeill, and 
others, and the following resolutions were 
adopted : 


Whereas, We believe in making common cause 
against wrong and injustice everywhere, and be- 
lieving that no class, race, sex or creed can legis- 
late justly for another, and knowing that peti- 
tions of women for redress of wrongs are again 
and again treated with indifference or given 
“leave to withdraw,” therefore, 

Resolved, That we give our moral support to 
those women who are asking, in the name of 
decency and humanity, that women who are 
taken to our police stations shall have the care of 
police matrons while they are under arrest, and 
we ask the Legislature to heed the prayers of 
these petitioners and to give this additional pro- 
tection to unfortunate women; and, 

Whereas, We, as laboring men, should be at the 
mercy of employers if we were without political 
representation, and believing that the 200,000 
women of Massachusetts who are earning their 
living outside of their own homes, our sister 
laborers, should be placed on a footing of legal 
equality with men, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as laboring men, gathered 
to-night in the old “Cradle of Liberty,” beart- 
ily sympathize with women who are striv- 
ing both against the aristocracy of class and the 
disability of sex, and we ask that they be given 
that weapon of self-protection so dear to the 
heart of every loyal man—the ballot. 


The meeting then adjourned, after giv- 
ing Mr. Swinton three hearty cheers. 
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It is sometimes said that women must 
not vote, because in that case they might be 
elected to office, and “if the mother of a 
young family should go to Congress, what 
would become of the children?” It does 
not seem to occur to these objectors that 
only one person in a thousand can go to 
Congress in any case, and that no one is 
obliged to go unless he chooses. The 
mother of a young family would not be 
likely to be asked to run for Congress, and 
would not be likely to consent if she 
were asked. But she might have a very 
definite idea as to the sort of man she 
wanted to send to Congress as her repre- 
sentative, to make laws for her and her 
children. A good many profligate and 
drunken Congressmen would be weeded 
out if the mothers in their districts had 
votes. 
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Mr. J. B. Johns, of Salina, Kan., writes 
to the Springfield Republican : 


‘“*We have just now had an experimental 
election, in which the newly-enfranchised 
women have taken part, and notwithstand- 
ing all that the enemies of this movement 
have written to the contrary, the move- 
ment in the interest of law and order, of 
pure municipal government and the over- 
throw of vice and immorality, has been.a 
grand success. ‘I'he ward politician, the 
bummer element, the political trickster, 
find their occupation gone, and they look 
as lonely as the “man in the moon.” Men 
took their wives, daughters and mothers 
to the polling places, where they were 
treated with as much politeness as at an 
evening party or at church. It is clearly 
shown that fully three-fourths of the wom- 
en in municipal elections will vote for the 
best man, regardless of party politics, and 
Kansas feels glad of the fact that this new 
departure was made_in the interest of 
home. This is the verdict of four out of 
every five of the newspapers of the State 
justly claiming respectability.” 
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New Jersey has raised the age of protec- 
tion for girls to sixteen. 





RHODE ISLAND CAMPAIGN. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its first meeting since the close 
of the campaign, on Thursday, April 21, 
at 3 P. M.,in Blackstone Hall, Providence. 
There was « large attendance of members 
and friends. In the unavoidable absence 
of the President, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
the first Vice-president, Mr. Frederic A. 
Hinckley, occupied the chair. 

The Campaign Committee reported as 
follows, the report being read by Mrs. 
Anna E, Aldrich : 

REPORT OF CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 


The Woman Suffrage Campaign of 1887 
really began with the passage, by the 
House of Representatives. on Friday, 
March 4, uf the bill sabmitting the consti- 
tutional amendment. Iu anticipation of 
the result, the president of the R. 1. Wom- 
an Suffrage Association had previously ap- 
pointed the following Campaign Commit- 
tee: Frederic A. Hinckley, Anna E. Ald- 
rich, Sarah E. H. Doyle, Arnold B. Chace, 
Mrs. M. M. Brewster, all of Rhode Island; 
Heury B. Blackwell, of Boston, aad Susan 
Bb. Anthony, of Rochester. Owing to the 
absence of Mrs. Brewster and the declina- 
tion of Miss Anthony, the Committee con- 
sisted practically of Mr. Hinckley, Mrs. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Doyle, Mr. Chace and Mr. 
Blackwell. 

On Thursday, March 3, while the amend- 


ment was still pending in the House, the | 


Committee met to consider their probable 
duties, and on Monday, March 7, opened 
headquarters in Butler Exchange. Here 
they immediately proveeded to organize, 
and, so far as possible, under the circum- 
stances, to specialize their work. ‘The 
campaign covered twenty-nine days. The 
rooms were opened each morning between 
8.30 and 9 o'clock, and closed at night be- 
tween 6 and 7 o’vlock, except for the last 
ten days of the canvass, when they: re- 
mained open each evening until 10 o'clock. 
MEETINGS. 

During the campaign ninety-two pub- 
lic meetings were held, some few of them 
in parlors, but most of them in halls, 
ehurches, or vestries. The opening meet- 
ing was held in Low’s Opera House, Provi- 
deuce, and was addressed by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and the 
Rev. Augustus Woodbury. who presided. 
The closing meetings in Providence were 
held in the same place, and consisted of 
four sessions, in which nearly all the speak- 
ers took part. 

The regular speakers of the campaign 
were Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, Mrs. Zereida G. Wallace, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Henry L. Black- 
well, Mrs. K. L. Stevenson. Wm. Llovd 
Garrison. Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. E. 
S. Burlingame, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. 
A. A. Claflin, Rev. C. B. Pitblado, Miss 
Hulda B. Loud, Rev. Louis A. Banks, and 
Frederic A. Hinckley. In the course of the 
canvass speeches were also made for us by 
Gen. Thos. W. Chace, Rev. Henry C. West- 
wood, D. D.. Olney Arnold, Augustine 
Jones, Rev. Henry I. Cushman, Rev. Au- 
gustus Woodbury, Rev. N. H. Harriman, 
tev. J. H. Larry, Dr. L. F. C. Garvin, 
Rey. Thos. R. Slicer, Col. John C. Wyman, 
tichard F. ‘Trevellick, Judge R. C. Pit- 
man, Ralph Beaumont, John O'Keefe, Rey. 
O. H. Still, and others. 

The meetings at which these various ad- 
dresses were made were held in the follow- 
ing places: Providence, Waketield, West- 
erly, Valley Falls, Ashton, Bristol, Tiver- 
ton, Middletown, Portsmouth, Centerdale, 
E. Greenwich, Lonsdale, Chepachet, War- 
ren, Woonsocket, Pawtucket, Ashaway, 
Pascoag, Fruit Hill, Wanskuck, Watch- 
emoket, Cranston Print Works, Auburn, 
Newport, Slatersville, Barrington, Hill's 
Grove, Harmony, Apponaug, Quidnick, 
‘Tiverton Four Corners, Olneyville, Peace 
Dale, Little Compton, Hope Valley, Wash- 
ington, Arnold's Mills, No. Scituate, Phe- 
nix, Anthony, Natick, Greenville, Wick- 
ford, Harrisville, and Carolina Mills. ‘The 
work of arranging these meetings in the 
short time allowed was very great, and 
would have been far less successful than 
it was but for the invaluable services of 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, who came to us 
from a large experience in similar work in 
Massachusetts. Mrs. C. P. Norton and 
Miss Sarah J. Eddy made an efficient Par- 
lor Meeting Committee, and by their co- 
operation ensured the success of this spec- 
ial branch of the work. 

LITERATURE. 

Our rooms in the Butler Exchange had 
hardly been opened when the call for read- 
ing matter began. A large supply of leaf- 
lets for free distribution at our office and 
at public meetings was at once ordered. 
In addition to this, and with a view to pro- 
viding some reading which should bear im- 
mediately upon Rhode Island institutions 
and people, it was determined to publish a 
paper of our own. The editorial manage- 
ment of this paper was placed in the hands 
of Mrs. Lillie B. C. Wyman, and to her, as 
well as to her associates in the work, Miss 
Kate H. Austin and Mr. Wyman, is due the 
result, in what is admitted on all hands to 
have been a model work of its kind. Two 
numbers of The Amendment were issued; 
of the first, an edition of 20,000; of the sec- 
ond, an edition of 40,000. 

From the opening of the campaign the 
press of the State, with few,and honor- 
able exceptions, was against’ us. Espec- 
ially did we meet with earnest and per- 
sistent opposition from the Providence 

{Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss LinDA D1ie7z is winning high praise 
for her dramatic abilities. 

Miss KATE I. KELSEY has been elected 
school commissioner in Menomonie, Wis. 

JEAN INGELOW keeps out of the whirl 
of society, but sees her friends, and gives 
delightful garden parties. 

Mrs. STELLA ROBEN has been elected a 
member of the school board in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., by a large majority. 

Miss MORGAN, stock reporter for the 
New York Press, is said to be the most 
competent judge of stock in the city. 

Mrs. NORMAN WHITE has offered a prize 
tu the Princeton students for the best his- 
tory of architecture. 

Miss M. C. GRANT, at a recent type- 
writer contest in New York, is said to have 
written 384 words in four minutes and 
forty-two seconds. 

Miss ETHEL DICKENS, a granddaughter 
of Charles Dickens, has started a type- 
writing office for the copying of parts and 
prompt books. 

MME. MARIE ROzE has been asked to 
stand godmother to three different babies 
iu Manchester, and has consented, on con- 
| dition that all three shall be christened in 
the same church and at the same hour. 

Mrs. DorA SALTER has been elected 
Mayor of Argonia, Sumner County, Kan., 
by a larger majority than any other candi- 
date ever received in that city. Her oppo- 
nent was one of. the leading citizens. 

Mrs. MANCEL 'TALcort, of Chicago, has 
established and maintafis two day-nurser- 
ies for the children of working-women. 
One thousand children on an average are 
cared for in these nurseries every month. 

Mrs. SARAH D. LOcKE, of the class of 
1859, has written a history of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, which will be issued June 1, on 
the semi-centennial of the institution which 
has furnished so many missionaries’ wives. 

Mrs. MAry MILLER, of Hillsboro’, 
N. H., during the past winter, has fed 
daily eight gray squirrels, which came to 
her door from the woods every morning, 
and went away after having had their 
breakfast. 

Mus. J. ELLEN FOSTER has broken down 
from overwork. It is nearly fourteen years 
since she has taken a vacation. Her friends 
have made up a fund to defray the expen- 
ses of the trip abroad which is ordered by 
her physician. She will sail for Europe 
next month, accompanied by some mem- 
ber of her family. 

THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA recently 
sent her sister, the Comtesse de Trani, who 
is in Baden, a magnificent ham; but the 
custom house there seized it, as it is neces- 
sary for all imported meat to have with it 
a certificate telling who was the sender. 
‘The custom house authorities wrote to the 
Vienna Court to know if the lady who sent 
the ham was really a native of Vienna, and 
a butcher by trade. The circumstance 
has caused considerable hilarity in court 
circles at the expense of the empress. 

Mrs. MARIA GOODELL FrosT, mother of 
Prof. W. G. Frost, of the department of 
Greek in Oberlin College, is a woman 
worthy of her gifted son; indeed, he seems 
to be the direct inheritor of her talents. 
Mrs. Frost is the daughter of Rev. Wm. 
Goodell, an author well known in reform 
circles in the past generation, and a Con- 
gregational minister of exceptional ability. 
She is herself a writer, and one of the 
clearest thinkers in the franchise depart- 
ment of the W.C.'T. U. For some years 
a resident of Oberlin, O., and having spent 
her whole life in the atmosphere of books 
and study, Mrs. Frost is a white ribboner 
of whose abilities and record the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union has reason to 
be proud. 

Pror. RENA A. MICHAELS, A. M., Ph. 
D., dean of the Woman’s College of North- 
western University at Evanston, IIl., 
will soon close her second year. Prof. 
Michaels has made a pronounced success 
of her department. She is one of the most 
esteemed and useful members of the 
American Modern Languages Association, 
attending its sessions and working in its 
interest. As dean of the Woman’s College, 
she has succeeded in filling the large and 
handsome college building to its entire ca- 








pacity, and is much beloved by the young 
ladies. She has developed the social life of 
the college, in the belief that manners and 
brains should be cultured in common. 
Prof. Kate Beal, director of the School of 
Art, has admirably built up that work, and 
is in the ninth year of her connection with 
the University. ie 
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mittee to secure the daily use of space in 
both those papers, where we might make 
ourselves heard. ‘his devolved upon the 
Committee the work of editing daily a col- 
umn and a half of newspaper matter, and it 
made a large draft on the treasury; but it 
served, as all know, to increase very much 
the general discussion. Near the end of 
the canvass a similar arrangement was 
made with the Daily Republican. 


DOCUMENTS FOR THE VOTEKS. 


During the campaign, with the assistance 
of volunteers, sometimes completely fill- 
ing the rooms, and al ways responding with 
enthusiasm, about 39,000 large envelopes 
were addressed to the voters of the State, 
stamped and filled with reading matter, 
and at the proper time forwarded by mail. 
This work required a copy of the voting- 
list from every voting precinct of the State, 
with the postoffice address marked against 
every name. ‘I'he contents of the envelope 
consisted of four leaflets, viz.: ‘Eminent 
Opinions,” “Senator Anthony's Speech,” 
“The Wyoming Testimony,” and *Objec-s 
tions Answered,” by H. B. Blackwell; 
also number two of The Amendment, and 
an *‘approved” ballot. ‘This was regarded 
by the Committee as second in importance 
to no other part of their efforts, and, inde- 
pendent of everything el-e, it was enough 
to make our headquarters a busy-looking 
place from the beginning to very near the 
end of the campaign. 


WORK AT THE POLLS. 


There were in Rhode Island at the last 
election sixty-two polling place’. For each 
of these some one or more persons were 


found to take special charge of our ballots; | 


and to such persons, in addition to the bal- 
lots regularly furnished by the State, a 
number of ballots in execss of the whole 
numbet of voters in their respective dis- 
tricts were sent by us. ‘There was thus se- 
cured at every polling place in the State a 
representation of the woman suffrage in- 
terest, and, with but few exceptions, that 
representation included several women. 
As arule, the women were treated with re- 
spect, and in many places received eflici nt 
help from young men. 

Conspicuous aid was rendered the cause 
by the advocacy of various Rhode Island 
newspapers, including the Daily Reporter, 


_of Woonsocket, the Newport Daily News, 


the Hope Valley Sentinel-Advertiser, the 
Pawtuxet Valley Gleaner, the Providence 
People, the Bristol Phenix, the Central 
Falls Visitor. and others. 

For the financial statement of our work, 
we respectfully refer to the report of the 
treasurer. 

The outlay of labor and money has been 
large, but we feel that the sowing has been 
efficient and that it is sure to bear fruit 
abundantly when the harvest-time comes. 

Submitted for the Committee. 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY, 
Chairman. 


The report was accepted and placed on 
file. The ‘Treasurer of the Campaign Com- 
mittee, Mr. Arnold B. Chace, then sub- 
mitted his report, which appears on our 
fifth page. 

Mr. Frederic A. Hinckley then delivered 
the address of the afternoon, as follows: 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 
Fellow Members of the Rhode Island Woman 

Suffrage Association and Friends: 

The battle has been fought; the smoke 
of the struggle has cleared away; the 
noise of contention has given place tu the 
calm of settlement; and now the severul 
combatants have an opportunity to esti- 
mate gains and losses; to ascertain how 
much, if any, richer they come out of the 
conflict than they were when they went in. 
[ propose to make such estimate to-day 
for the vause which is very near all our 
hearts. ‘The newspapers, the morning 
after election, announced the defeat of 
woman suffiage. I shall not be able to 
controvert that statement, but I wish to 
add what, perhaps, the newspapers do not 
realize, that it has not been all defeat. 
There have been some victories involved 
and evolved of the deepest signiticance. 

Iam profoundly impressed with the 
thought—if you will allow me to change 
the figure somewhat abruptly—I am pro- 
foundly impressed with the thought, that 
in the recent campaign our little State has 
been to school to the woman suffrage 
movement, in a way calculated to minister 
to her eternal welfare. Her examination 
papers do not show as high a per centage 
as could have been wished, but that I am 
constrained to believe is due to the short- 
ness of the term and the dullness of the 
pupil rather than to the character of the 
teaching. For, be it borne in mind, it was 
not woman suffrage which was on trial io 
the recent election,—it was Rhode Island. 
The genius of liberty came along this way, 
and she said: “Commonwealth of Roger 
Williams, what cheer? Do you believe in 
civil and political freedom as your founder 
believed in freedom in religious voncern- 
ments? Whatis your estim.te of woman- 
hood in these closing years of the nineteenth 
century? What your idea of manhood? 
What your conception of an American 
State? Do you hold that men and women 
are rightfully equal before the law, or that 
the one is born to command and the other 
to obey ? Is the political body, in your opin- 
ion, hifully representative of human- 
ity’s will and humanity’s needs, or is ita 
close corporation of men, a male aristocra- 
cy?’ And this is the answer which has 
come : **I believe it was the natural function 
of men originally to take power because 
they were created physically the stronger ; 
I believe now that, having thus secured the 
power, it is their natural function to kee 
it and to dictate their sphere to the physi- 
cally weaker; and to ‘permit,’ in the con- 
descending language of a morning news- 
paper, to ‘permit’ that physically weaker 
to acquire such larger opportunities of 


age mind to-day, has been the answer. 
“We see dimly in the present what is small and 
what is “24 


, 


we are too near the base alike of foot- 
hill and mountain to tell the one from the 
other; but the student of history knows 
that principles survive sfter parties are 
forgotten, and it does not take a great 
prophet to discern in the not distant future 
the conspicuously clean issue, the con- 
spicuously uncovtaminated question of our 
recent election marching on to new and 
larger recognition and fival victory. 

If IL felt a sense of humiliation and 
shame when I watched the voting on that 
eventful Wednesday, and read the returns 
next morning, it was not as a woman suf- 
fragist, it was as a citizen who had hoped 
for a sign of a little higher degree of civ- 
ilization in the State he had made his 
home. So far as our cause is concerned, 
{ regard with a large measure of satis- 
faction the record it has made. ‘True, it 
met a heavy defeac at the close, but so 
was Bunker Hill a defeat. Liberty cele- 
brates the latter as a success. Woman 
suffrage in Rhode Island will one day date 
its triumph from the successes of the cam- 
paign of 1887. Let me tell you why I 
think so. 

CONDITIONS AGAINST US. 

In the first place, at the beginning of the 
struggle a movement was never more poor- 
ly equipped with the necessary machinery 
of organization than was ours. ‘The Wom- 
an Sutfrage Association, though called a 
State body, has been practically little 
more then a Providence soviety; its meet- 
ings all held in Providence; nearly all its 
work done in Providence. Any political 
party expecting to make a successful cam- 
paign can put its fingers upon some one in 
every locality to act as its agent and look 
after its interests. Local committees, 
local enthusiasm, are, as every organizer 
knows, a vital prerequisite of success. 
Woman suftrage in Rhode Island had 
nothing of that sort. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, it had to depend exclusively upon 
efforts made at the central headquarters. 
As an organization it had a heart to supply 
the blood, but only here and there an ar- 
tery to carry it to the various parts of the 
body politic. 

In the second place, though in some re- 
spects the time may have been opportune, 
iu one or two respects it was very unfortu- 
nate. ‘The revolt against the rule of one 
of the great parties, the exceedingly ven- 
omous attitude of the liquor-sellers against 
the prohibitory success of last year, the 
generally mixed and unsatisfactory politi- 
cal conditions —all tended against us. 
How strong the revolt, how venomous the 
attitude, how deep-seated the feeling of 
dissatisfaction, is evidenced by the change 
of a Republican majority on the guberna- 
torial vote, in 1886, of 1,805 to a Democratic 
majority, in 1887, of nearly 1,000. It is 
further and even wore significantly shown 
by the reduction of a working majority 
for the Republicans in the present Senate 
of 22 to only 4 in the next Senate, and by 
the transformation of a Republican major- 
ity of 56 in the present House to a Demo- 
cratic majority of at least 10 in the next 
Housé. Such a political revolution, with 
its varied causes, necessarily proved disas- 
trous to woman suffrage. 

In the third place. the fact that the 
press of Providence opposed us so strong- 
ly and persistently, made a powerful ob- 
stacle which nothing could entirely over- 
come. Whether for good or for ill, many 
men read their papers as they do their 
Bibles; perbaps I may justly say with 
equal reverence and greater attention. We 
have heard considerable of late about 
bosses. I have no sympathy with boss- 
ism, but I think we are a little more in- 
clined to recognize it in some quarters 
than in others. ‘he rule of a great news- 


paper which has no worthy competitor: 


may be as dangerous in a community as 
any other ruleis. Whoso has its approval 
has ‘‘given hostages to fortune;’’ whoso 
meets its opposition must always fight 
against odds. 

Such were some of the unfavorable con- 
ditions under which we had to work. 
None of the essential machinery of organi- 
zation, the immediate political situation 
against us, and the city press of both 
parties doing their best to secure our defeat 
—we must remember all this, when we try 
to estimate now what I call, the victories 
of the campaign. 


VICTORY NUMBER ONE. 


Victory number one was achieved in the 
general discussion called out. Never be- 
fore in the history of our State has this 
been so universal and so irrepressible as 
during our four weeks’ campaign. In the 
ordinary routine of the agitation, it has 
been with great difficulty that we have ob- 
tained an audience «f 150 friends to listen 
once a month. Rarely, if ever, have we 
succeeded in securing an oppenent. And 
many of the inhabitants in the country 
districts of the State have hardly known 
what woman suffrage meant. I think they 
know now what woman suffrage means. 
Ninety-two meetings in twenty-nine days 
on so small a territory as ours, are likely 
to carry the question pretty near every- 
body’s home. Arti-les on both sides in 
the daily press of this city, Republican, 
Democratic and Independent, have rung 
almost incessantly in the readers’ ears. I[ 
have personally overheard men, of every 
grade of culture exchanging views on the 
subject in the horse-car, at the railroad 
station, in the restaurant. Beyond all 
question, this campaign has unlocked here- 
tofore sileut lips; commanded heretofore 
reluctant editorial pens; and in general 
set the people a-thinking. ‘That, under our 
democratic theory, is the first step toward 
success. Given a good cause, a righteous 
principle, all that is needed is agitation 
and time to ensure its triumph. Who 
ever knew truth put to the worse in a fair 





and open encounter? asked Milton. Our 





of the total vote on our question. The 
average vote for governor for the last ten 
years has been 21,000. The whole vote 
on the Prohibitory Amendment last year 
was, in round numbers, 24,000. This year 
the whole vote on the woman suffrage 
Amendment was 29,000, 8,000 more than 
the average vote for governor, and 5,000 
more than the vote last year on the ques- 
tion of Prohibition. ‘lo have made this 
issue which never before has been credited 
with the slightest political power in this 
State, a factor of such importance as to 
command on the one side or the other 
29,000 votes, is of itself a victory. ‘Twenty- 
two thousand human beings do not vote, 
nor are they, or any part of them, led up 
to vote, against a measure which has no 
political significance. The number of the 
opposition shows in a degree the strength 
of the cause opposed. 


VICTORY NUMBER THREE. 


I find victory number three in the char- 
acter of our support. And this both in 
the campaign and at the polls. Never 
under any circumstances have we been 
able to summon to our side such weight 
of influence as during the past few weeks. 
The men and women who have identified 
themselves with the movement in these 
eventful weeks represent all that is best in 
Rhode Island sentiment. ‘The list of names 
published in the daily press—every citizen 
of this State knows what they stand for. 
No cause could command a more honor- 
able endorsement. ‘The most respected 
and pure minded of both the great politi- 
cal parties were there. Men among the 
most eminent in the law and ministry were 
there. Not an intere-t of reform—temper- 
ance, labor, political purity, but was rep- 
resented there. Merchants of high stand- 
ing, legislators, the custodians of public 
trust and confidence, were there. Alto- 
gether, it was an indication that the best 
thought, the best feeling, the best instincts 
of the people were with us. How that 
was shown by the speeches of the men of 
Rhode Island who, some of them for the 
first time, came to our platform. One of 
the most inspiring things of the whvule 
campaign to me was the hearty. chivalric, 
exalted spirit in which these men spoke 
their word and threw their influence into 
the scale. And the leadership of such 
kuights of a better era was fitting indica- 
tion of the character of the entire body. 
Our 7,000 votes at the polls were votes to 
be proud of. In the main, they repre- 
sented conviction. ‘They were not dropped 
into the ballot-box by order of the party 
bosses. ‘They were deliberately chosen 
and cast as the expression of honest 
thought. ‘They are to be relied on; they 
are not of the kind that are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. If they could have 
been weighed as well as counted, beyond 
all question we should have won. 

VICTORY NUMBER FOUR. 

Victory number four furnishes the com- 
panion picture to number three, in the 
character of the opposition. Almost with- 
out exception, this was inexpressibly weak 
or inexpressibly bad. I do not mean to 
say, when I use the term weak, that it did 
not influence votes. That would be an ab- 
surd claim. I only say that it was of a 
nature which sober second thought. which 
anything like close critical analysis, will 
consign to the waste-basket. 

The Providence Journal began the cam- 
paign on its part by admitting the whole 
proposition as a matter of right, and rested 
its opposition solely on the ground of ex- 
pediency. That does very well for the 
impulsive action of a moment; but when 
men who have any ethical instincts come 
to think about it. they reach the inevitable 
conclusion that the right and the expedi- 
ent cannot long be separated, and that he 
is not standing on avery firm foundation 
who advocates for expediency’s sake what 
he admits to be theoretically wrong. Wm. 
Ellery Channing was a Rhode Island man. 
He was neither a fanatic nor a dreamer, and 
he understood ethics pretty well. He 
said, ‘“Judiciousness, prudence, expe- 
diency,—are words for selfish caution and 
distrust of principle.”’ I do not believe, 
among men of sound minds and active 
consciences, there will be any appeal from 
his decision. 

Another weakness of the opposition was 
shown in its large use of the fighting argu- 
ment. Women cannot fight, therefore 
they should not vote. Now, that idea was 
buried out of sight years ago among think- 
ing people. It might have had some weight 
in the days of Caligula, it has no founda- 
tion, either in theory or practice, in an 
American state. Every student of politi- 
eal science knows that brute force has been 
a constantly diminishing factor in gov- 
ernment, until with us, to-dav, the army is 
simply a national police. Nobody thinks 
that this country of ours should be a mili- 
tary aristocracy, as it would be if only the 
members of this national police force, or 
those liable to become members of it, could 
vote. Suppose that in Rhode Island we 
should disfranchise the ministers, the edi- 
tors, all men over the limit of army age 
and under the limit of army measurement, 
and leave the voting in the hands only of 
our blue-coated guardians of the peace, and 
those whose physiques might fit them, in 
ease of need, for such duties? ‘The man 
who should propose such a thing would 
rightfully be pronounced insane. And 
yet that is ju-t where this fighting argu- 
ment lands us. The peace, prosperity, 
and happiness of Rhode Island to-day does 
not rest so mach on muscle as on thought 
and heart and conscience. Whoso can 
furnish these latter elements is a far greater 
instrument of defence to the State than the 
mere man of muscle who can carry a gun. 
It is not the unthinking bayonet; it is the 
thinking, feeling, conscientious ballot upon 
which Democratic institutions depend. 
That is the difference between the old- 
world aristocracies and the new-world re- 
public. Some people seem to forget where 








tion; nobody can tell whether or not a 
majority of women want to vote without 
taking their vote upon that question. But 
suppose the assumption to be true, what 
does it prove? Far less than a majority of 
the men in this state vote. Generally, less 
than a majority of those who might, under 
our limited suffrage laws, qualify as elec- 
tors, vote! What does that prove? Shall 
the question of manhood suffrage be set- 
tled by a majority vote? And if a majority 
should decide that the professors of Brown 
and the ministers and the editors should 
not be allowed to vote, would the profes- 
sors and the ministers and the editors rec- 
ognize the authority of the decision and 
bow in cheerful acquiescence before it? 
There is not an elector in Rhode Island 
who would do it,—not one. Some of our 
citizens. as they thought very wisely and 
magnanimously, consulted for once with 
their wives, and sacrificed their own opin- 
ions in deference to the expressed wish of 
the women of their households who do not 
want to vote. How many such would have 
been willing to surrender their vote on any 
other question in the election to their 
wives? The moment a man has a vote to 
cast upon a question he deems vital, he dis- 
covers that suffrage is an individual right 
and an individual duty. The minority are 
not to be disfranchised because the major- 
ity do n't want to vote. The elector can- 
not honorably abdicate his function in fa- 
vor of another. To sell one’s vote is mer- 
cenary ; to give it away is contemptible. I 
apprehend it would take a pair of Sam 
Weller’s *‘patent double million magnify- 
ing glass microscopes of hextra power” to 
find a voter in Rhode Island who would 
submit the question of his right to the 
franchise to the decision of the majority, 
or who would surrender his exercise of his 
right on what he deemed an important 
issue to another, even if that other were 
his wife. So I say this, too, was an argu- 
ment of straw. It does not stand the test 
of reflection. 

Still another plea made for opposing the 
amendment was that offered by one of the 
most respectable of the signers of the pro- 
test. He was afraid of the power of the 
Catholic priests over the Catholic women. 
Perhaps the best possible answer to his 
claim is found in the fact that while this 
gentleman was defending his action on this 
ground, some of the Catholic priests then- 
selves were also working hard to defeat the 
amendment. It is fair to presume it was 
not for the same reason. For myself, I 
think they were wiser than he. Perhaps 
one of the weakest of all the weak argu- 
ments made against the amendment was 
the startling statement that if adopted it 
would result in disfranchising men who 
vote on their wives’ property. One would 
think, that if a man secured his right to 
vote by reason of his wife’s possessions, 
he would not care particularly to publish 
that fact to the world, at least not as an 
argument for preventing his wife, the 
rightful owner, from voting on it. If I 
greatly mistake not, it will be one of the 
funny things to remember about this cam- 
paign, that such a claim as this should 
have been brought forward seriouslv. 

Still another cry raised was the old, old 
assertion, it will create dissension in. the 
family. Asif dissension were not already 
there! Asif husbands and wives do not 
now differ about Many things, and as if 
there were any way to escape the con- 
sequences of such differences save in mu- 
‘ual and loving respect for each other in 
them. That terrible silence of agreement 
which seems to be the ideal of some 
men—it is only possible where the person- 
ality of the wife is swallowed up in that 
of the husband. Self-respecting men and 
women do not want and will not consent 
to anything of the kind. 

By the way in which this and all the 
foregoing arguments have been made to do 
duty in this campaign, a novice would 
suppose they had the merit of freshness, 
whereas, as every one conversant with the 
history of the cause knows, they are, with 
the single exception of that about the dis- 
franchisement of men who vote on their 
wives’ property, only ghosts which have 
been resurrected from the graves to which 
the realities were long ago consigned. 
There is no flesh and blood about them. 


and hus not been for well-nigh twenty ; 


years. 

But all these come under the head of the 
weak objections. It is unpleasant to think 
that there was an opposition positively bad, 
but since there was such, it is cause for 
congratulation that it showed, even be- 
neath the silken fur of respectability, its 
ugly claws. The assumption that men own 
women has lurked illy concealed in con- 
versations upon the street and in editorial 
sanctum. I imagine some of the self-re- 
specting and high-toned womanhood of 
Rhode Island has not read with altogether 
unruffled spirit the talk about what women 
could be “permitted” and not ‘‘permitted” 
todo. Permit is not the language of one 
equal to another. It is the language of a 
superior to an inferior. That the parties 
using it have become so hardened to the 
manners of tyranny as to fall into them 
unconsciously, makes the insult to woman- 
hood no less offensive, and the summons to 
gentlemanly manhood to resent it no less 
rage 

ut, ah me! was it unconscious with 
the average opponent when it reached the 
polls on election day? One would not 
think so. For hour after hour the lords 
and the slaves of the saloon, with bloated 
faces and bloated demeanor, marched up 
in files to do the bidding of their masters. 
For hour after hour the organized rum- 
traffic sent up its minions to curb and 
crush the power they had most cause to 
fear. Ask me who voted against woman 
suffrage? I will tell you who voted 
against it. The liquor-dealers voted 
against it. The slums voted against it. 
fl ae ap po voted against it. I won- 
, as 1 watched the motley crew, 
beyond all reach alike of reason or of 
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the reverend doc. 
it, would like i). 
ip their names had 
a thin ilitv. I wondereg 

w conserva kerism, which haq 
lent its sanction to the same end, woulg 
like if. 1 wondered how temperance men 
tuo narrow-minded to see twenty-four 
hours into the future, would like it. | 
wondered how guerilla remonstrants 
from Massachusetts, ashamed to show 
either their faces or their names, would 
like it. It was a revelation to note what 
it was that furnished the backbone of that 
22,000 votes aguinst woman suftrage, 
Everybody must consult his own . von. 
science and his own taste. Mine lead’ we 
in a very different direction and to a ver 
different companionship. I have not beep 
friendly, [am not now friendly to a very 
close alliance between woman suffrage 
and prohibition. [I believe that on genera| 
principles it is better not to pool issues jp 
reform; nor can [ conceal from myself 
the truth that while prohibition is , 
method, woman suffrage is a fundamen ta) 
principle ; but [ tell you one thing, friends, 
if there are any two powers in this w: rid 
instinctively antagonistic to each other, 
they are the pure, clean life of woman. 
hood, and the impure, unclean life of the 
saloon. The saloon defeated woman suf- 
frage because it knew that woman suffrage 
would defeat the saloon. A lady who sat 
in one of the ward-rooms nearly all day 
said to me at a, “Where were the re. 
spectable men of our ward?” Sure enough, 
where were they? They came in such 
small numbers and so far apart as to be 
hardly noticeable in the crowd which rep- 
resented the saloon. 

Well, I think if one must be defeated, it 
is a victory to be defeated by such oppo- 
nents. ‘The time will come when they will 
be seen as they are, and estimated at their 
real worth. The time will come when 
their treason to the highest interests of 
society will be as apparent as was the 
treason which struck at the nation’s life in 
*61. Then the manhood and the woman- 
hood of the hour will strangle the one 
monster as promptly and completely as it 
strangled, the other. Fortunate woman 
suffrage certainly has been in the charae- 
ter of its friends. Equally fortunate in 
the character of its enemies. 

VICTORY NUMBER FIVE. 

Victory number five consisted in the in- 
troduction of woman suffrage women to 
the ward-room and the introduction of the 
ward-room to woman suftrage women. 
‘Temperance women had been there before 
with the specific purpose of dealing with 
the liquor traffic. This was the first occa- 
sion on which the womanhood of the State 
had in the strongest possible way asserted 
its right and duty to be there to co-operate 
with man in dealing with all questions. It 
was a double revelation. First, to the 
women, of what the ward-room is and how 
much it needs them; second, to the re- 
spectable men present, of what women 
with a sense of publie obligation are, and 
how much they can do with and for the 
ward-room. It was a strange and mighty 
contrast. The floors in some cases covered 
with sawdust to protect them from the 
filth of unclean mouths, the atmosphere 
freighted with tobacco smoke, crowds of 
swaggering political bummers on every 
hand, and in the thick of'it all, one, or 
two, or three, or four refined, clean, pure- 
minded women, who, from a sense of duty, 
had left their well-carpeted floors, and the 
pure air of their own homes, and the con- 
panionship of decent social life, to enter 
this arena of the beasts. [ read in the 
Providence Journal, the morning after 
election, this: 

‘*Artemas Ward once said that when 
good-looking girls went into the women's 
rights question he would join the proces 
sion. A look around the ward-rooms yet 
terday demonstrated the fact that if Arte- 
mas were now in the flesh he would not 
have joined the procession.” 

The implication of this passage is not 
doubtful. [saw with great satisfaction 4 
saloon-keeper obliged to leave his position 
in my own ward-room for saying to one 
of the ladies: You have no business here. 
Imagine what would have been his treat 
ment, if, like the Journal, he had cow- 
mented on that Jady’s personal appeal- 
auce! I know who the women were who 
went to the ward-rooms. I know what it 
cost some of them to go. There were 
among them women of strong brains and 
fine feelings; women who honor the best 
society by their presence. ‘The gratuitous 
insult offered them in this article is one 
that ought to bring the blush of shame t0 
the face of every man connected with the 
paper which published it. For myself,! 
think the spirit which animated the wom 
en to whom I[ refer, akin to that which 
sent Elizabeth Fry to Newgate and Filor- 
ence Nightingale to the Crimea, and to my 
eyes it sheds about them the halo of a kin- 
dred beauty. ‘The general discussion 
evoked, the size of the total vote, the chal- 
acter of our support, the lack of character 
of the opposition, the work of women iD 
ward-rooms—these are some of the -victe 
ries for woman suffrage in the campaig? 
just closed. Victories which are educa 
tional; victories whose far-reaching col- 
sequences will be felt after the defeat we 
have faced has been reversed and forgo 
ten. 

THE GREATEST VICTORY OF ALL. 

Perhaps the greatest victory of all, and 
the direct result of the emergency throug? 
which it has passed, is the changed condi- 
tion of our cause in this State. 

No longer a mere abstraction, no longer: 
politically speaking, an unknown qual 
tity, woman suffrage, with 7,000 votes # 
its back. is a factor in Rhode Island polities 
to be counted. Not to the General Asse®@ 
bly, but to the sovereign power ‘wh 
makes and omnis a engnaeen 
must we now appeal. e people m 
convinced, that the principle ms advocate 
is just and wise and expedient. ‘The first 
duty, in my judgment, of the woman saf- 
fragists of Rhode Island, is to prepare # 
once to follow up the re - already 
gained. I have heard it said that such * 
defeat as we have met must for a 
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name—a State organization ; holding per- 

instead of one annual meeting, four 
uarterly meetings during the year, and 
hose not all in Providence, but in other 
centres, until gradually it has made the 
cireuit of all the large places in the State. 
This would be legitimate and telling work 
for a State society, and the monthly meet- 
ings which have been held in Providence 
might well be left to the maintenance of a 
providence Club or Association. More 
than this, it seems to me that we want to 
utilize the newspapers as never before, and 
to distribute literature as never before. 
One of the marked features of the cam- 
igo just closed was the eagerness with 
which reading matter was called for. I 
cannot doubt that the people of this State 
are now in the attitude of mind to make 
thorough agitation desirable. I believe in 
keeping the question before them, and in 
enlisting men and women everywhere io 
local co-operative effort looking to this 
end. Where we have had friends to work, 
the best results have been produced, and 
so must it always be. If ever there was a 
cause calculated to stir enthusiasm, that 
cause is ours. Humanity’s great minds 
and hearts are on its side. It is in the line 
of all progress. It is the inevitable out- 
come Of the logic of free institutions. 
Shall we not pledge to it anew this day 
“our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor’’? 

In the story of the ‘Search for the Holy 
Grail,’ by Sir Galahad, which ‘Tennyson 
has put into verse, the faithful knight, 

“Whose strength is as the strength ot ten, 

Because his heart is pure,”’ 


rides forth alone on his high mis+ion. 


“‘T never felt the kiss of love,’ he says. 
Me mightier transports move and thrill.’”’ 


And so, on lonely mountain meres and 
silent streams, in darkness, broken only 
by the stars, he pursues his solitary jour- 
ney. 

“When on my goodly charger borne 

Through dreaming towns I go, 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
‘The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 

And, ringing, spins from brand and mail; 

But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, 1 climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 


" And stricken by an angel’s hand, 

This mortal armor that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touched, are turned to finest air. 

“The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And through the mountain walls 

A rolling organ harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 

“O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’ 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-armed I ride, whate’er betide, 

Until I find the holy Grail.” 

Ah, friends, Sir Galahad. never finds the 
Holy Grail alone. ‘The angel hand and 
voice become a veritable flesh and blood 
woman by his side. Hand in hand, 
thought responding to thought, heart an- 
swering to heart, they go forth upon their 
quest. Then the way becomes easier and 
their steps lighter. Then they divinize 
the home, then they divinize society, 
then they divinize the State. Then the 
sacred cup of justice and love is again 
made visible, and confers all its blessings 
upon a happy people. So may it yet be 
in Rhode Island. 

(Concluded on Fifth Page.) 


OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
Woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8. A.: 

Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 


to Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
ston. 


wns B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ona D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 


Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 


William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street. Boston. 


Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 
Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 
Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 


gy Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 


Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
x 601, Newton. 

Ada ©. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 


Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. .* 


. Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
‘Ng8,) 171 Princeton Street, Boston. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 


Tater in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
May be secured. 


s+ 
~rr 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


; Twenty-nine different woman suffrage 

racts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 

“ny address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
Woman’s JourRNAL, Boston, Mass. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In Wichita, Kan , the women who regis- 
tered to vote hired hacks, in advance of 
election day, to take them to and from the 
polls. 

A society to promote the higher educa- 
tion of women has been founded in Japan, 
with the prime minister as president. The 
whole institution will be under the con- 
trol of a foreign lady principal.. 


Gov. St. John said: “I have always 
been proud of my wife and daugbter; I, 
however, was never prouder of them than 
the other day when I walked up to the 
registration book.in our town and saw 
their names written there as registered 
voters.”— Union Signal. 

A man in Parsons, Kan., went home in 
a rage afew days ago and began beating 
his wife because she had registered. He 
was arraigned for assault and battery be- 
fore a justice and fined $116.55. Some 
men are entirely too rigid in thefr ideas of 
being governors of the family.—Kansas 
City Star. 

Mrs. Philo J. Beveridge will sail for Eu- 
rope May 21, and is prepared to take with 
her a small party of girls for the advan- 
tages of study and travel. Mrs. Beveridge 
has had several years’ experience in Eu- 
rope with her own daughters. The party 
will travel through Belgium and Germany, 
and will remain in Dresden from June till 
the following spring. For particulars, ad- 
dress P. J. Beveridge, 71 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


What a boon woman suffrage would be 
in certain neighborhoods if it operated as 
Mrs. Joseph Carey, wife of the Congres- 
sional delegate from Wyoming Territory, 
says it does: ‘- You may believe that where 
every woman is permitted to vote, the 
wives of the politicians are very chary 
about unduly criticising the other women. 
To do so means the creation of enemies 
for your husband, who can work him a 
great injury if they choose. It is a power- 
ful check upon the tongue.—Chicago Ad 
vance. 

Two new leaflets of ‘*The Philanthropist 
Series” have been issued,—No 12, *“*Guard- 
ing the Young,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 
Bond; and No. 13, ‘*The Age of Consent 
Legislation,” by Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D. 
‘The first is specially valuable for parents 
and teachers, the other to use in securing 
better legal protection for young girls, and 
both should be widely circulated. Price, 
ten cents a dozen; fifty cents a hundred. 


Address The Philanthropist, P. O. Box | 


2,554, New York. 

Mrs Clara Neymann will be in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Michigan during the 
month of May and the first part of June, 
and would like to accept a few more invita- 
tions to speak in these States, from suf- 
frage and other societies. Her lectures 
are: **The Industries of German Women,” 
“The Moral Factor in Government,” 
‘**Women in Business,” *‘Wrong Practice 
of Right Principle,” *‘Woman’s Mission 
in the Service of Humanity,” ‘Contest Be- 
fore Victory.” “German and American In- 
dependence Contrasted,” **The Promise of 
the New Faith.” The address of Mrs. 
Neymann is 66 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

The highest officer in Hawaii (the larg- 
est of the Sandwich Islands) the repre- 
sentative of the King, is always a woman. 
She is appointed by the King and holds 
her position at his pleasure. ‘The present 
one is a handsome native woman of thirty- 
five or forty years. Her husband is an 
educated man who has been in the Legis- 
lature several times. He speaks English, 
which she does not. She wore the native 
dress, a “‘holokoo,” or Mother Hubbard, of 
maroon brocaded silk, and a straw hat 
trimmed with maroon velvet. She looked 
very neat, but I should not have picked 
her out from the other Kanaka women. 
When she came in, all bowed to her, and 
treated her with the deference due to her 








position.—Extract from Sandwich Island | 


letter. 

Mme. Oaroline Popp has just completed 
her fiftieth year as editor of the chief Lib- 
eral paper in Flanders—the Journal de 
Bruges. She entered upon her office April 


4, 1837, and has remained bravely at her 


post, not without many difficulties and 
some abuse, ever since. Her editorship 
is only seven years younger than the 
independence of Belgium asa State. Half 
a century ago she had to endure consider- 
able raillery, since it was thought to be 
highly unfeminine for a woman to edit a 
newspaper, and scarcely less so for her to 
appear publicly as a Liberal. Now the 
editors of all the leading Liberal papers in 
Belgium unite to do her honor at her 
‘golden jubilee.” She has written a num- 
ber of novels and stories. Her ‘‘Nathalie” 
and her “Legends and Tales of Flanders,” 
have been translated into German, and 
some of her children’s stories into English. 
Mme. Popp is also a valued member of the 
committee of the Belgian Newspaper 
Press Union. 








WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending April 5, 1887, as 
follows: 

Mary E. Cary, Richmond, Ind., Sleeve 
Protector. 

Amanda De Voe, Brooklyn, N. Y., In- 
valid-Chair. 

Elizabeth E. Fisher, Delphi, Ind., Ward- 
robe-Hood. 

Josephiue B. Schrolder, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Circular Knitting Machine. 

Pauline Venier, Paris, France, Combined 
Cane and Umbrella. 

—ePo-  — ----— 


HUMOROODOSB. 


It is a remarkable peculiarity of debts 
that their expanding power continues to 
increase as you contract them. 


An Irishman who had on a very ragged 
coat was asked of what stuffit was made. 
“*Bedad, 1 don’t know!” said he; “but [ 
think the most of it is made of fresh air.” 


‘I am surprised at the appearance of 
your friend B. He looks wretched. Do 
you know if he has been disappointed in 
love?” ‘No; he has been disappointed in 
marriage.” 


‘Mamma, what's hereditary?” asked 
Bobby, laboriously tripping over the syl- 
lables of the long word. “Why, it is— 
anything you get from your father or me,” 
replied the mother, a little puzzled for a 
definition suited to his years. Silenve of 
two minutes. ‘*Then, ma,” he asked, ‘‘is 
spankins hereditary ?” 


School Examiner—(who notices a back- 
wardness in history): Who signed Magna 
Charta? (No answer.) EHxaminer—(more 
urgently): Who signed Magna Charta? 
(Noanswer.) Examiner—(angrily) : Who 
signed Magna Charta? Scapegrace—(think- 
ing matters are beginning to look seri- 
ous) : Please, sir, ’twasn’t me, sir! 


It was a South Boston schoolboy whose 
bad behavior had led the master to depart 
from his accustomed rule and resort to a 
flogging. ‘The next day the boy “brought 
a note.” ‘be master read it as follows: 
“Licking don’t do this boy no good—talk 
to him.” Peculiarities about the epistle 
led to inquiries; it turned out to have 
been written by the boy.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 


At a recent examination, the question 
was put to a class of little ones, ‘*‘Who 
makes the laws?” ‘Congress,” was the 
reply. ‘tHow is Congress divided? was 
the next question. A little gil in the 
class raised her hand. ‘*Well,” said the 
examiner, ‘Sallie, what do you say?” In- 
stantly, with an air of confidence as well 
as triumph, the answer came, ‘Civilized, 
half-civilized, and savage.” 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 


tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat | 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical | 


cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire, to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Nores, 749 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


THAT TIRED FEELING afflicts nearly every one 
in the spring. The system having become accus- 
tomed to the bracing air of winter, is weakened 
by the warm days of the changing season, and 
readily yields to attacks of disease. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is just the medicine needed. It tones 
and builds up every part of the body, and also 
expels all impurities from the blood. Try it this 
season. 

A. Pass over the U. C. and I. C. R. R. will be 
sent to every subscriber of the WomaAn’s JourR- 
NAL who will take the trouble to write to Smith 
Bros. & Co., 520 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
for their new Descriptive Circular of the Acme 
Washer and Bleacher, the best washing machine 
made. Retail at $3. Agents wanted. See their 
advertisement. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEF DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 





Southern Cultivator 


45th YEAR. 


rF\HE GREAT FARM, INDUSTRIAL AND 
Stock Periodical of the South. It embraces in 

its constituency the intelligent, progressive and sub- 
stantially successful farmers of this section, and as 
an advertising medium for the Merchant, Manufac- 
turer, Stock-Raiser, and Professional Man, is abso- 
lutely unequalled. Space judiciously employed in 
its columns is always remunerative. By recent pur- 
chase it now combines: The Dixie Farmer, Atlanta, 
Ga.; the Plantation, Montgomery, Ala.; the Rural 
Sun, Nashville, Tenn.; the Southern Farmers’ 
‘onthly, Savannah, Ga.; Southern World, Atlanta, 

.; the Phenix A wrist, Marietta, Ga., and 
unites the patrons of these with its own large list of 
subscribers. The press and people all testify to its 





great merits as a medium for controlling Southern 
trade. Subscription, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, $1.50. Sample copies sent free. Advertise- 
ments, per line, 30c. We go to press the 25th of each 
month preceding our date. Address 


THE CULTIVATOR PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Drawer 8, Atlanta, Ga. 












Short Hours 


For Women. 


JAMESEYLES, 





the beetand safest Wash- 
“Compound known. 
Used As Directed 

it Produces better results 

with a ter sa of 
ies and Labor 

in Washing and 8e- 

cleaning, than anything 

ot invented. 

Wash your Dishes, Glass- 

ware, Windows, Curtains, 

Jewelry, Silver, in fact 

everything, withit. Try 

it in the Bath,and note 

its Superiority over Soap 


Beware of Imitations. The 
Genuine always bears the 


ASHING ALLDON® 
above Symbol and name of PEARLINE DID IT 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Ditson & Co.'s Sunday School Music 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday School man- 
agement should adopt a new Singing-Book with- 
out carefully examining one of their “tried 
and true” Sunday School Song Books. 


Ta a 40 cts., $4.20 
Voices of Praise (8 2 
C. L. Hutchins. Musie and poetry dignified and 
classical, but not dull; in fact, bright and enthusias- 
tic. Very large collection for the money. 


tf, A, 7 (35 cts., 
Singing on the Way revs 
doz.) by Mrs. Jewett, ably assisted by Dr. Holbrook, 
whose noble compositions are known and loved in all 
the churches. ‘This, like the book above mentioned, 
does excellently well for a Vestry Singing Book for 
prayer and praise meetings. 


; 35 cts., 
Son qs of Promise Yin°\t; 
doz.).J. H. Tenney and Rev. E. A. Hoffman—the first 
highly gitted, musically, and the second the author 
of many hyrons of refined and beautiful quality. One 
of the newest books. 


2 (35 ets., #3.60 per 
Song Worshtp \o.5):. ovate 
son and W. F. Sherwin, both celebrated compilers, 
composers and leaders, and the latter well-known as 
having had charge of the music at many Chautauqua 
meetings. 

For other good books, please send for lists and cat- 
alogues. 

For a lovely little book for the voung children of a 
Sunday School, look no further than FRESH 
FLOWERS (25 cts., $2.40 per doz., Emma Pitt. 
Sweet Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty Pictures. 

















Mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLACK- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JULIA WARD Howe, 
Many A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTr. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 








Per year, $2.50. To Libraries: and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JounNAL.”—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 


“The WomaAn’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has po peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
Address 


Twenty-cight 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. 
Woman's JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 


5 . 
The Woman's Tribune, 
Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CiaRA BewickK CoLsy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free, 


THE Woman’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, /} ¢,,,, : 
ANNA RICE POWELL, ( EP!TORS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HopKINs, and others. Price, 3 

cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
DP. O. Bux 2554, New York City. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KEENICS vice Compisist, piv 
LIVER 2. soot aes per 
Pl LLS a 4 "35 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA NERVE Tonic ‘ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 





The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 


| writings of Edgar Fawcett. 


American Literature, 


AND OTHER PAPERS. By Epwin Percy 
Wuirrte. With Introduction by John Green- 
leaf Whittier, to whom the volume is dedicated. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

This new volume of the great essayist’s works 
contains his famous Centennial articles on 
American Literature; two articles on Emerson ; 
a brilliant monograph on Starr King, and the 
now classic review of Daniel Webster’s Oratory 
—all written with that finished elegance of style 
and affluence of incident and anecdote for which 
Whipple was famed. 


ENOCH ARDEN, 


AND OTHER POEMS. Students’ Edition. 
-Edited, with copious Notes and Introduction, 
by W. J. Rotre. Beautifully illustrated, 75c. 
Enriched by valuable notes, historical matter 

and illustrations. This volume contains also the 

following great poems: Lapy CLARA VERE DE 

Vere, Tirnonvs, Rizpau, Freepom, Tue 

GoLpEN YEAR, Martana, SEA Dreams, AYL- 

MER’s FIELD, MARIANA IN THE Sovutu, Locks- 

LEY HALL, Sixty YEARS AFTER, etc. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
CLAUD. 


By Epcar Fawcett, author of “The House at 
High Bridge,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc. 12mo, 
with portrait, $1.50. 
“Edgar Fawcett is known as a novelist who be- 

lieves in painting the life of his city and his time. 

His local color is always good, and always the 

better that he blends with it the elements of the 

ideal—‘the light that never was on sea or land.’ 

. « « One of the most picturesque and exciting 

novels of which New York has been the scene. 

The plot is strong, the action is spirited, the char- 

acters are striking, and the interest never flags.” 

—New York Tribune. 

“Mr. Fawcett was the man of whom Long- 
fellow expected more than of any of the otber 
young American authors, both as a poet anda 
novelist.”—American Queen. 

‘There is an ‘untranslatable charm’ about the 
One may correctly 
characterize Lim as fascinating. Brilliant, witty, 
eloquent, subtle, delicate,—all these terms might 
respectively apply to the various papers included 
in this most delightful volume of character 
sketches.”—Providence Telegram. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, 


MYSTIC CHARMS, AND SUPERSTITIONS 
OF IRELAND. By Lapy Winpe. 2 vols., 
crown 8yo, with gilt top. $5.00. 

“Fascinating folk-tales, delightfully recorded.” 

— Whitehall Review. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


WIDE AWAKE! is a welcome sound 
to those who know the monthly freight of 
pleasure it brings to young and old alike. 
$2.40. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





BABYLAND, full of pictures and easy 
entertainment for mother and baby together. 
A labor-saving ‘and pleasure - giving monthly. 
50 cents. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 

WHEN the little folks begin to read for 
themselves, Get Our LirrLe Men anp Wom- 
EN forthem. §1. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





THE PANSY isa monthly for youngsters 
a little further along. The name, because it 
is edited by the writer of the famous Pansy 
books. $l. 2 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


~ CHOICE BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL READING. 


Little Fishers and their Nets. By “ age 
12mo, cloth, tilustrated, $140. A new story by this 
favorite author, full of power and enthusiasm in good 
work, 

Six O’Clock in the Evening. By “Pansy.” l2mo 
cloth, illustrated, 60 cts. Delightful stories told each 
evening from Bible texts, by a wise grandma to a 
group of children, 


Pansy’s Sunday Book. 
uarto, illustrated, boards, $1.25, 
the home 8 abbath, when parents and children gather 
together for earnest thought and family communion. 





Edited by “Pansy.” 
For the quiet of 


So as by Fire. By Margaret Sidney. 12mo, cloth 
$1.25. A stirring temperance story, showing the 
sweet influence of a child on a man struggling with 
weakness and temptation. 


Stories and Pictures from the Life of Jesus. 
By “Pansy.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. The 
“old, old story” retold with such freshness as to 
meet the wants of the child-mind; with twenty-four 
vivid full-page pictures. 


Soldier and Servant. By Ella M. Baker. mo 
cloth, $1.25. A fascinating story of girl life at home 
and at school. The heroine has a high standard, and 
tries bravely to live up to it. 


FOR THE OLDER MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL. 


Faith and Action. Selections from the writings 
of Rev. F. D. Maurice, preface by Phillips Brooks. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. A welcome addition to the “Spare 
Minute Series.” 

The Fall Stature of a Man. By Julian Worth 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Practical questions of the day 
treated with rare power in a story of intense interest. 

Grafenberg People. By Rev. Reuen Thomas. 12mo, 
cloth, kis Chareh lite portrayed with mingled 
charity and satire, humor and earnestness. 

Etchings from Two Lands. By Clara Arthur 

ason. l6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Much inter- 
esting information about Japan is mingled with a 





timeand have them rer rise. Et I mean 


a | say cure 1 do not mean FI is 8. a 
then a radical cure. 
ALLING 

remedy to curs 


Ingacure. Send at once for a treatise a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 


iy 
Office. costs you nothing for 4 I will cure , 
© Sianes Dr. ne 0 ries Pearl Bt"Now York. 





y's heart and home life in attraciive 


volume. 
LOTHROP’S SELECT 58. 8S. LIBRARIES. 


No. 9, 50 large, 16mo vols., illustra’ $25.00. 
No. 11,20 lomo vols., illustrated, $1 


Fancy’ rimary Library, 30 vols., $7.50. 
The oa Pa Library, 30 vols,, $&00- 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 
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THE LESSON OF KANSAS. 


The newspaper comments on the Kansas 
municipal elections are singularly superti- 
cial and misleading. The significance of 
the part the women have taken is over- 
looked in a trivial controversy whether 
one woman cast aspersions on her oppo- 
nents, and whether another woman was 
unjustly charged with immorality. The 
facts of real importance are these: Women 
were enfranchised to help enforce temper- 
ance, and every city government is elected 
in the interest of temperance; women were 
enfranchised by the Republican party, and 
every municipality in Kansas has gone 
Republican. Even in Leavenworth, where 
the law has for years been openly defied, 
every councilman is to-day a temperance 
Republican, while the Democratic mayor, 
his majority reduced since the last elec- 
tion from seventeen hundred to sixteen 
votes, is like Samson shorn of his locks, 
prostrate and powerless. The lesson is 
twofold: Women will vote for temper- 
ance, Jaw, and order; and women will 
vote with the party that enfranchises 
them. H. B. B. 

—— —--_--* ee 


A MOB OF MEN. 


At a meeting of the Ladies’ Liberal As- 
sociation, in Kensington, London. April 22, 
at which were several members of Parlia- 
ment, a row arose among the men present 
on the Irish question. Men stormed the 
platform and a free fight ensued. All the 
ladies present, among whom was Mrs. 
Ashton Dilke, made their way to the sides 
of the hall and witnessed the conflict. We 
advise the Ladies’ Liberal Association to 
manage their own meetings hereafter. 

H. B. B. 
- OOo EE 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


E. ORANGE, N. J., APRIL 18, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Bring out your little dove! New Jersey 
women have school suffrage, though I 
think it is hardly yet known outside of the 
State. 

A letter from Senator T. G. Chattle, to 
whom I had written, says: 

‘*T think the time is coming when women 
will be allowed to vote. ‘I'he fact that the 
Legislature passed the school suffrage law, 
with hardly a dissenting vote, and that the 
Governor has signed the same, establishes 
their right to vote at school elections. If 
they have the right to vote there, why not 
at municipal and general elections?” 

In 1884, Mr. Chattle sipported a bill for 
school suffrage for women, but it falled to 
pass. The bill this year was, I believe, 
introduced by Speaker Baird, and was 
passed almost unanimously. 

A letter from the Hon. W. H. Corbin 
gives the same news, and adds that both 
houses passed a bill raising the age of con. 
sent from ten to sixteen years. For this 
better protection for young girls we have 
petitioned for the last two years. 

Mrs. Phebe C. Wright, of Elberon, 
N. J., who has spent most of the winter in 
‘Trenton, working for a Reformatory State 
Prison for Women, writes that her bill has 
been delayed, but will, no doubt, be 
brought up next. Winter. Many petitions, 
largely signed by prominent men and 
women, have been sent in. Bishops Sear- 
borough and Starkey, Rev. Dr. McCosh, 
Mrs. Stevens of Hoboken, etc., have sign- 
ed their names for this separate woman's 
prison. Strange that men in their wisdom 
should have thought it well to place bad 
men and women side by side. We need 
not wonder at the woral conflagration at 
Trenton Prison under the now impeached 
keeper Laverty. ' 

Another good law has been made this 
year relative to minor children in alms- 
houses. ‘They are to be taken from these, 
and placed in orphan asylums. 

Altogether, our State Legislature has 
done well by women this year, and we owe 
it our hearty thanks. C.C. HUSSEY, 

Vice-President New Jersey W. S. A. 


+> ee 


STORIES FROM KANSAS, 


The WoOMAN’S JOURNAL has received 
many letters from friends of woman suf- 
frage who are indignant ut the misrepre- 
sentations so freely circulated concerning 
the voting of Kansas women. These re- 
ports are almost entirely confined, so far 
as Kansas papers are concerned, to the 
organs of the liquor interest; but papers 
in other States, whose editors are opposed 
to woman suffrage, copy them without 
seruple. It is not worth while for the ad- 
voecates of the reform to vex their hearts 
about them. In the end, as Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns says, ‘tall will’ simmer down to 
the two facts that the wouien did vote, and 
that their votes represented an earnest de- 
sire to better city government.” ‘The 
statements to the contrary come from an 





element that every good woman must be 
glad to find arrayed against her rather 
than on her side. 

A letter from Prof. W. H. Carruth, of 
the Kansas State University, given in an- 
other column, shows how the working of 
the municipal suffrage law is regarded by 
respectable citizens. Meanwhile, we can 
well afford to possess our souls in patience : 

“It is not good to be angry, even with 
those who may seem with malicious intent 
to assail our most cherished beliefs. A 
few burning weeds may produce smoke 
enough to hide the stars, but the stars are 
shining all the same. It is not wise to 
vex and weary ourselves ~ f angry denun- 
ciations of the smoke, which will soon 
pass off without our labor.” A. 8. B. 

— + ee 


OFFICIAL RETURNS FROM RHODE ISLAND. 


The following are the official returns of 
the recent vote in Rhode Island on the 
woman suffrage constitutional amendment. 
The vote is larger than was ever before cast 
at any general election in the State. The 
aggregate vote, reported below, is 5,000 
larger than the one cast last year on the 
question of prohibition. It may, therefore, 
be taken as a very full expression of the 
sentiment of the men of the State, as ma- 
nipulated by the politicians of both parties. 
It is only fair to remember, however, that 
the liquor dealers worked zealously against 
us all day in person, in many cases enclos- 
ing the *‘rejected” ballots with the party 
ticket in sealed envelopes and stationing 
their runners outside the polls, placing 
these in the hands of the voters, and going 
with them to the polls. H. B. B. 











Vote on Amendment. 






































VROVIDENCE COUNTY. 
Reject. 
Providence. ....cccccsccccscccses dy 7,803 
Burriliville....ccsccccccccccccecs 3 400 
Cranston........ 450 
Cumberland..... 418 
East Providence. eee 2 622 
FOGtOP oc cccccccccccccccescccccce i 274 
GheeesteF ec cccccccccccccccccccece 3 177 
JORRAOR. oc cocccccccccscccccsece 24 580 
EAMBO ec ccccceceseccceccecovccse 7 net 
North Providence . . 46 142 
North Smithfield... 8 137 
Pawtucket ........ ceocerce 135 2,220 
EER an Ceccccccoccecscoeesee 145 358 
Smithtleld...........seee05 eee mw 108 
Woonsocket ......-000eceeeeeeee 325 TUS 
Total. cocccccccceccescccceces 4,255 15,389 
NEWPORT COUNTY. 
Newport....cecssceceees 1,356 eee 
Jamestown.....++. wrTTT wi 47 seve 
Little Comptor 7 zs coe 
Middletown... 151 ocee 
New Shorehan eee 7 cove 
Portsmouth.....+..++++ ra le cove 
TivertOn...ccccsccsccece ; 115 cece 
Tetah. cccocccccccccss GD 1,846 cece 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
Charlestown.........++. 5 121 oone 
EXO@TOP. occcccccccecccecs 125 cove 
Hopkinton......+0+++++ 219 nied 
North Kingston.. 474 eee 
South Kingston. 446 ooo 
Richmond....... ow. § 120 eons 
Westerly....scccsecseees 73 479 wenn 
Total... cecccccceceee SYUO 1,091 
KENT COUNTY, 
Coventry..... csseeseees 166 424 
East Greenwichi.sss..++- 115 Zs 
West Greenwich.....+.- 44 119 
Warwick ....seeceeeeees 305 807 
Total ...cccceecceees 720 1,638 
BRISTOL COUNTY. 
Barrington. ..-ee.-+eeees 67 133 sess 
Hristol..cccccccccccccece 143 625 eves 
Warren... ceescceeeseees 7 452 eves 
Tatal cccocveccccoces 257 1,210 
RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 
Providence .......e+++6. 2 15,389 
Newport...... eo 1,846 
Washington .. 1,991 
Kent ..++++++- «» 72 1,638 
Brist@l.cccccs coccccccee 257 1,210 
Total ccccvcccccccecs 6,051 22,074 
Majorify against the amendment, 15,125. 
PROVIDENCE. 
First Ward.....s.seeee0. 265 980 
Second Ward .....+++++- 440 
Third Ward......ssee00 675 
Fourth Ward......+..++. : 619 
Fifth Ward...... - 13 565 
Sixth Ward...... 610 
Seventh Ward... eee 660 
Eighth Ward.......-+-++ 321 828 
Ninth Ward.........+++. 
Eastern District....... 175 644 
Western District...... 154 457 
Tenth Ward.........++++ eas 
First District.......... 109 666 
Second District........ 122 642 
Total. coccescccccccce 2,071 7,803 
PAWTUCKET. 
First Ward......++.+++ 105 §23 eeee 
Second Ward.....«.++. 60 473 eoee 
Third Ward........... ow 310 oose 
Fourth Ward.....-.e.. 22 4000 cove 
Fifth Ward .....+.-++ 4 453 ooee 
Total. .cccccccccess 455 2,229 eves 
NEWPORT. 
First Ward....-.eee+e. 185 311 
Second Ward....+.+-.++- 116 314 
Third Ward.. coon «6 2 
Fourth Ward.......... 59 273 
Fifth Ward ......++++ 03 238 
Ws oe Liscesests 490 1,356 
WARWICK. 
First District.......... 238 324 
Second District........ 93 232 
Third District......... Ot 251 
Total...cccsesccee. 305 807 
EA8T PROVIDENCE. 
First District.......... 147 440 
Second District........ 36 BS 
Third District ........ 31 of 
Total. .cccccsccccce 214 622 
CUMBERLAND. 
First District.........+ 58 67 
Second District........ 87 351 
Total. .cccccccccsece 145 418 oss 
LINCOLN. ¢ 
First District.......... 145 747 
Second District........ 26 137 
Total......--seeeee 171 Sst 
CBaNSTON 
Eastern District....... 32 212 
Western District ...... 63 247 
Total. .c cocscceste % 459 





HUDSON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 
pnt 


The forty-third woman suffrage organi- 
zation of Massachusetts is the Hudson 
League. It was organized at the home of 
Mrs. Worcester, the secretary of the 
League, on Thursday, April 14, at 7.30 
P.M. ‘To friends and foes it may be in- 
teresting to know that for years there has 
not been a suffrage meeting in this town of 
4,000 inhabitants, yet there are many strong 
friends there. At the last town meeting, 
Miss J. Ellen Brown, who is one of the 
independent, self-supporting factory wom- 
en of Hudson, and one of the most ener- 
getic women I ever saw, had to wait so 
long upon the platform at the town meet- 
ing to get matters settled in regard to her 
right to vote for school committee (one 
hour she was standing there), that she at 
once circulated a paper to have a Woman 
Suffrage League formed to talk over the 
whys and wherefores of these matters. 
Twenty-five ladies and gentlemen signified 
their readiness to co-operate. Life-long 
believers in woman suffrage were found to 
be around her. 

Miss Brown wrote to me to come and 
help them organize. I told them last 
week of the energy shown in the Woburn 
League recently organized. The Hudson 
League expects to excel Woburn. They 
expect the financial help of some men of 
wealth in their midst. 

Miss Brown was elected president, of 
course. She is one of the esteemed and 
remarkable women of the town. She en- 
tered the shoe factory at twenty-two years 
of age, and is there now, always reliable, 
foremost in good works, never shirking a 
duty, caring for her old mother, and keep- 
ing at her work. She is now fifty-two 
years of age. At her fiftieth birthday, the 
townspeople celebrated it. They gathered 
in large numbers at the ‘Town Hall, and to 
her astonishment she was sent for. Miss 
Brown calls it her “Golden Wedding.” 
he people say she has been wedded to 
good deeds for fifty years. No person is 
more honored than this unmarried factory 
woman in this town,—a_ remarkable 
change in the worth of single women ina 
community in the last fifty years. Wom- 


| en now can be worth something for them- 


selves alone, as men can be. There are 
many able women in this town. ‘They 
were made to match the men of the 
town, we are told. I wonder how many 
more ‘*Hudsons” there are in Massachu- 
setts. I wish they would all, like this one, 
write us to come and give them a little 
help in beginning their new work. ‘They 
are to help us in our coming Bazaar. I 
doubt not we shall have from them shoes 
enough for all who visit us at Music Hall 
from Dec. 12 to 19 

‘’hese are beautiful days for organiz- 
ing. Itis a happy thing to know that our 
foes, the rumsellers, and fashionables, and 
conservative ministers of Dr. Dexter type, 
are obliged to work hard, and are hand 
and glove with each other, determined to 
crush out the spirit of liberty among wom- 
en everywhere. They in this manner as- 
sure us that we are gaining on them fast. 
Even when [ speak of the remonstrants to 
them, our people bave not time to give 
them respectful consideration, so interest- 
ed ure they in the larger interests of wom- 
en and in the growth and agitation of this 
movement. The squibs in the press con- 
cerning the dangers which threaten Kan- 
sas and womankind in general, are ab- 
surdly ridiculous. Every thoughtful and 
logical woman knows this. Women await 
the reports of the trusted women of the 
W.C.T. U., and pass by the sensational 
accounts of the Associated Press with 
little comment. No doubt, there is some 
bitter strife, for, as Henry B. Blackwell 
says: ‘The devil will not go out without 
a struggle.” .CORA Scott Ponp. 


—_—_— +o ——_—___ 
PROFESSOR CARRUTH ON WOMAN’S VOTING. 


KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY, } 
Lawrence, Kan., April 11, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : : 

Society does not appear to have been 
shaken much by the performance. The 
roots are as deep and as strong as ever— 
possibly stronger. If any shaking was 
done at all, it was at the primaries. 

For instance, at Fort Scott, thirty wom- 
en attended a ward primary. ‘There were 
also present twenty old-line politicians. 
One of them nominated a lady for chair- 
man. She declined, pleading ignorance of 
parliamentary law. ‘They nominated one 
of the ladies for the School Board. She 
declined. Finally, the men nominated two 
old-liners for councilmen, and asked the 
women to make a nomination. They did 
not speak. Then the men moved to pro- 
ceed to ballot, thinking that the new ele- 
ment in politics was not going to be so 
troublesome as they had anticipated. ‘Tim- 
idly each lady dropped a little slip into the 
hat, and the hat was then dumped boldly 
upon the table, to show the Jadies how hon- 
orably the caucuses were always conduct- 
ed. Tothe amazement of the old-line tell- 
ers, there were thirty votes for a temper- 
ance gentleman whose name had not been 





and twenty votes divided be- 
tween the two old-liners. The “sanctity 
of the ballot” had to be preserved, but the 
men went home sadder and wiser. 

In Lawrence, and in other places, the 
chief effect of the women’s voting was seen 
in the quality of the candidates. Better 
men than ever before were nominated by 
all parties. After the nominations in Law- 
rence, the women held a mass-meeting, at 
which both candidates for mayor were in- 
terrogated ‘as to their position on saloons, 
brothels and gambling-houses, on suffrage, 
and other points. Both gave straight and 
satisfactory answers. But one of the 
tickets was nominated by the Republicans, 
the other by a coalition, and here was 
demonstrated what I predicted last fall at 
Topeka: Four-tifths of the women voted 
the straight Republican ticket, largely be- 
cause it was the Republican ticket. For 
the fourth time in twenty years, the Repub- 
licans elected a mayor of Lawrence. Of 
the white women, the great majority were 
the best women in town. Proportionately 
a larger number of colored women voted 
than of white, due chiefly to the crack of 
the party whip. 

This election also witnessed the inaugura- 
tion of two other new laws. ‘The so-called 
‘*fifty-foot” law forbids ticket-peddlers 
and solicitors from coming nearer than 
fifty feet to the voting places. This law 
was generally enforced, and had a marked 
effect in conducing to the orderliness of 
the day. ‘The other is the law imposing a 
penalty for printing or using split tickets 
with a regular heading, with intent to de- 
ceive. Itis believed that misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation led many per- 
sons to vote a straight ticket, fearing that 
their votes would not be counted other- 
wise. 

An agent of the St. Louis Post-Despatch 
went over the State before election day, 
contracting in large towns for despatches 
easting ridicule upon the women who 
voted. How little material there was may 
be seen from the meagerness of those de- 
spatches. 

In only a few towns women nominated 
and elected a ticket of their own, while in 
many cases women finally voted for the 
party nominee whose nomination they had 
strenuously opposed. Many of them have 
had their eyes opened, and they know now 
where elections are done. Another year 
will see a great change in the results of the 
primaries, | believe. 

In the Republican City Convention, in 
Lawrence, there were five women dele- 
gates. I had the honor of sitting beside 
them. There was no smoking, though some 
delegates toyed longingly with unlighted 
cigars. When it came to the nomination 
of constables and justices of the peace (con- 
stitutional officers, for whom women may 
not vote), the women delegates refused 
to ballot. Their old-line colleagues assured 
them that the convention was not touched 
by the iaw, and that *‘it would be all right,” 
but they persisted, saying they did not 
think it would be right. A young delegate 
remarked that it was the first time in his- 
tory that a question of conscience had been 
raised in a political convention. 

I believe we are all satisfied with the out- 
come, and I believe the Republican party 
of the State may well be, and that the 
amendment two years from now, giving 
full suffrage, will be carried by a large 
majority. Especially will this be the case 
if the suffrage can be given with an educa- 
tion] qualification. W. H. ©. 


os — 


KANSAS GLEANINGS, 


. 
CHAPMAN. 


The ladies have voted, and, surprising 
though it may be to some of the croakers, 
the world wags merrily on in its accus- 
tomed course. Nobody had to eat cold 
victuals as a consequence, and the baby 
and the housework received their usual 
amount of attention just the same. We 
do not see that their social status has been 
lowered thereby. or that the fact of their 
handling the ballot has tended in any way 
to degrade the fair sex in the estimation of 
right-minded people. ‘They went to the 
polls, deposited their tickets and went 
away about their business, without stop- 
ping to loaf on the street corners or in- 
dulge in heated arguments on the merits 
or demerits of certain candidates. They 
did not get drunk and create disturbances, 
but guietly wended their way to their 
homes and resumed their ordinary occupa- 
tions, an example that might well be fol- 
lowed by the lords of creation. Their in- 
fluence was exerted for good, and the fe- 
male element in politics will always be 
found on the side of temperance, morality 
and good government.—Chapman Courier. 


JUNCTION CITY. 


In the first ward 43 women voted; in the 
second, 49 women; in the third, 62 women. 
Total vote of men 540; total vote of 
women, 154. ‘The total registry of women 
was 174. In the first ward all the regis- 
tered women voted but seven; in the sec- 
ond, all but eleven; in the third, all but 
two. As for results, we now have a may- 
or, police judge, two justices and two con- 
stables, all as true as steel for temperance 
and the enforcement of law; and a coun- 
cil that will contirm the appointment of 
marshals and deputies of the same stamp. 
—Junction City Tribune. 








ABILENE—THE AGONY 18 OVER. 


We mean that woman's first vote in 
nicipal elections in - i = 
Kansas has been Sila as 4 
was voted. ‘The child of universal sus. 

has been born. It is a Kansas baby 
with hair on its head and a full set of 
teeth. It will not be content to quiet} 
chew the rubber ring of mu cul. 
frage. Itis already demanding a seat q 
the family table, and will bite if denied. 

In Abilene the eventful morning was 
ushered in amidst howling wind and fl 
dast. ‘Ihe last, last protest nst mu. 
nicipal suffrage swept down bleak 
Dakota. Now it snarled around the corner 
then it rushed up and down the sidewalks’ 
banging signs, slamming doors; : 
springing into the very centre of the s 
it gathered up the dust in its apron and 
weut dashing, swinging, circling 
the town in a wild, wild waltz, keepin 
= to infernal music; now circling to the 
right, then to the left, it scattered the dust 
on every side; but even this devil’s dance 
had no effect on the fair ladies. They 
bravely dared the storm and bravely voted: 
voted early, voted once, and then went 
home to attend to their domestic affairs, as 
the good, sweet, beautiful wives, mothers 
and sweethearts of Abilene have ever done, 
‘here was no political convulsion ; there 
was no political excitement. Everything, 
so far as the election was concerned, passed 
off as smoothly as u summer moru. The 
ladies voted just like men: there were no 
riots at the polls; no ribald language. 
The charming lady cast her ballot for t 
candidate of her choice just the same as 
did her washed or unwashed brother, 
Here it seemed as if it was nothing new 
for the ladies to vote. 

The cigar dealers say the election cre- 
ated no unusual demand for cigars. ‘The 
several confectioners state that the new 
voting element caused no increased de- 
mand for their wares. The peanut ven- 
ders on the sidewalk corners say it was a 
dull day for them. ‘The druggists—well, 
we will not lift the Murray veil which 
shadows them. The result of the electiun 
will be found in another column. But the 
first election under the munieipal suffrage 
law has been a blooming success for the 
ladies of Abilene.— Abilene Gazette. 


LAWRENCE. 


Rev. Annie H. Shaw, who is to make a 
lecture tour in Kansas, gave the first of 
the series in G. A. R. hall on the evening 
of election day to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Her charming style and cov- 
vincing arguments captured her audience 
and did good service in preparing the 
way for full suffrage for the women in 
Kansas. The election was very quiet. 
‘he whole Republican ticket was elected. 
A large number of ladies voted.—Capital. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


George Burnham, a prominent business 
man, was elected mayor. ‘I'wo hundred 
and fifteen women were registered, about, 
half of whom voted, and proved a potent 
factor in the election. Mrs. Lucy John- 
son, wife of Associate Justice Johnson, of 
the Supreme Court, was elected a member 
of the board of education. ‘The result of 
this election means no whiskey and no 
gambling dens.— Capital. 


TROY. 


There was almost a full vote of both 
sexes, and after a very hot contest for 
mayor, D. C. Sinclair defeated Fred J. 
Close by twenty-three votes. 


VALLEY FALLS. 


The city election was characterized by 
unusual interest. The total vote was 427, 
of which the women cast 189. ‘The citi: 
zens’ ticket, which represents law and or- 
der and progress, was elected by a large 
majority. KR. H. Crosby, the leading 
banker of the city, and Avery, a pro- 
nounced prohibitionist, head the ticket. 


CHERRYVALE, 


We desire to congratulate the ladies of 
Cherryvale on their course at the polls 
‘Tuesday. We are pleased to see the actual 
result of the first municipal vote of the 
women. ‘They have proven that they are 
not led by any clique or faction, that they 
think and act for themselves, and in a way 
to protect their individual rights. The 
next step that should be taken in the 
matter of suffrage should everlastingly 
wipe out the last barrier to unlimited 
suffrage for women, and we think the 
time is not-far distant when this step will 
be taken. Who will now say that the 
women do not want to vote?—Cherryvale 
Republican. 

LINCOLN. 


Sixty-three ladies voted. 
Wait,—always active,—took a carriage a0 
conveyed many of the new voters to the 
polls. 


Mrs. Anna C. 


—eoo ——— 
WASHINGTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The parlors of the Riggs House, # 
Washington, D. C., were well filled 0 
Thursday evening, April 7, by ladies, 
members of the Washington Woman Suf- 
frage Club. The occasion was the annual 
meeting. Dr. Antoinette Wright spoke 
upon the “Personal Wrongs of Women.” 
Mrs. Wright is a practicing physician of 
New York City, a daughter of Col. Dexter 
R. Wright, of New Haven. She recounted 
the annoyances which women experienc? 
in entering the professions, especially het 
own. Woman's legal stutus was reviewed, 
and the many injustices of the law whieb 
operate against women were commeD 
on tersely. After the lecture the subject 
was discussed by the members. One 
the ladies said that the fact of husbands 
holding property exclusively, which thé 
wives helped to accumulate, was the causé 
of many divorces; as husbands grew 
some looked upon their wives as pauper 
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RHODE ISLAND CAMPAIGN. 


(Concluded from Second Page.) 
TREASURER'S REPORT. 

Asall the bills are not in, itis impossible 
to render an exact account at this time in 
detail. At the earliest possible moment 
that will be done. For the present, only a 
statement of what has actually been paid 
can be made, and the approximate. figures 
given. The total expense of the cam- 

has been about $4,650. Of this the 
separate divisions are about as follows: 
For speakers and thes travelling expenses, $1,200 
, including news columns 
For printing, sodating newspaper 


cocccccccccecccccccccces Lyf 


00 
For postage stamps,........... Cdvccccccce 400 
For seneeeeeeees séocoos 00 


] expenses, includin mt and 

PO IEE WE crectesee cxvceqere ceoeees 
abl cnntgene seins Point stn nitbeih<d . $4,650 
This statement was accepted and placed 
on file as a partial report of the treasurer. 
After the address of Mr. Hinckley, re- 
marks were made by Mrs. Anna E, Ald- 
rich, Mr. Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. I. C. Man- 
chester and Miss Emilie A. Clarke, all em- 
phasizing the need of local organization 
and expressing the opinion that advantage 
should be taken of the favorable public 
opinion already gained. The following 

resolutions were adopted : 


Resol That the thanks of the woman suf- 

ts of Rhode Island are due the Massachu- 

setts Woman Su Association, and the other 

friends, near and distant, who, although beyond 

the borders of our own State, contributed gener- 
ously toward our Campaign Funds. 

Resolved, That we cannot return our acknowl- 
edgments too warmly to the many friends who 
with equal generosity gave of their already well- 
taxed services for the common cause. The mem- 
ory of such co-operation makes thought of the 
past grateful, and fills the vision of the future 
with hope. 

The formal part of the meeting was 
then adjourned, and after a brief season of 
social intercourse, the friends repaired tu 
the supper-room for a social tea. 

——— oo 


WOBURN EQUAL SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 

The Woburn Equal Suffrage League, or- 
ganized last February through the efforts 
of our zealous missionary, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, is rapidly growing in numbers and 
in working power. We have already fifty 
members enrolled,—a large number for 
the somewhat conservative element to 
which we are obliged principally to ap- 
peal in Woburn. 

Two regular monthly meetings have 





been held, beside the special meetings in |. 


February. ‘the programmes of these 
meetings were arranged by our efficient 
president, Mrs. Emma Putnam Kelley, 
who wisely suggested, at the beginning of 
our history as a League, that we pursue 
certain plans of study and research. At 
the meeting held March 7, at the house of 
the president, a résumé of the work accom- 
plished in different States for the good 
cause during the past two months was re- 
ported by Mrs. Frances C. Hill; a short 
paper'on *‘Woman under the Laws of 
Massachusetts” was given by Miss Jose- 
phiune Hinckley ; a chapter from ‘*Duties of 
Women” was read by Miss Jacobs, and ar- 
ticles from the WOMAN’S JOURNAL were 
read by the secretary, Miss Isabelle Liv- 


* ingstone. It was voted to send a letter of 


thanks to the four gentlemen who so ably 
defended the municipal woman suffrage 
dill at the hearing before the Legislature, 
March 3. 

The second regular meeting of the 
League was held April 4, in the reading- 
room of the Baptist Church. The résumé 
was given by Miss Johnson. Mrs. Martha 
Sewall Curtis spoke on ‘The Political 
Status of Women in the United States,” 
and the first part of the Constitution of 
the United States was read and explained 
by the president. A committee was ap- 
pointed to canvass the town, for the pur- 
pose of inducing more women to register 
40 vote for school committee, and for ob- 
taining signatures to the suffrage petitions. 

The Woburn League numbers among its 
members several believers who have 
labored for the cause, patiently, and 
almost alone, for many years, as well as a 
band of younger workers who need only 
time and perseverance to prove an equal 
devotion to the reform. M. E. 8. C. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 19, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The course of our city press in regard to 
the recent election in Kansas aud the vot- 
ing of women there, has been, without ex- 
Ception, misleading and unjust. It is hard 
not to say that it has been characterized 
by wilful misrepresentation. Every word 
telegraphed to any of our sensational 
Papers, with intent to throw discredit on the 
*xperiment, has been repeated with exag- 
Seration and emphasis. Although the 

S papers must have long ago been 
Teceived here, so that every editor has had 
“2 opportunity to study them and read 

Overwhelming testimony to the good 

and propriety with which women 
themselves in their new duties, 
none Of these facts are mentioned. But 





the stale and exploded slanders are still 
reiterated. 

This morning’s Sun, in an editorial un 
Mr. Blackwell’s recent paper in the Forum, 
after quoting his claim that ‘when women 
vote a higher standard of morality will 
prevail,” says: 

“When women actually voted at Leaven- 
worth, the whole town was hot with scan- 
dal. Accusations of bribery and intimida- 
tion were freely exchanged between wom- 
en, who ‘actually had altercations, which, 
on other occasions, would be regarded as 
disreputable.’ The newspapers declared 
that ladies bribed and browbeat their ser- 
vants into voting for the candidates favor- 
ed by them. ‘Women, white, and black 
indiscriminately stood in front of the pre- 
cincts and fervently solicited electors to 
vote the ticket that each one was champion- 
ing.’ *The ladies were not only enthusias- 
tic for their respective candidates, but they 
engaged in controversy with eavh other on 
the sidewalks.’ ” 

It would be difficult to string together a 
more unfounded tissue of assertions than 
these. It may be added, also, that even if 
these accusations were true, they are par- 
alleled at every election by the conduct of 
some of the men ‘of the baser sort.” Yet 
no one has proposed to disfranchise men 
on this account. It would be difficult to 
conceive more malignant charges of pub- 
lic dishonesty and private corruption than 
were hurled at the rival candidates in the 
last presidential election. 

These statements in regard to the Kan- 
sas elections are not true, however, as the 
testimony of the Kansas papers proves. 
The other day, the Evening Post, usually 
so respectable, helped to demonstrate at 
once the decency of the Kansas elections 
and its own inconsistency. It published a 
column of extracts from the papers of that 
State, describing the good order and ex- 
cellent behavior of the women, and then 
closed by calmly stating that the experi- 
ment was a failure and would probably 
never be repeated! 

It is hard to hear such misrepresenta- 
tion, and to be able only in a partial man- 
ner, and through journals of a necessarily 
limited circulation, to contradict them. 

We are all busy with preparations for 
the Convention. The weather is lovely 
uow. Should the April skies be propi- 
tious, we look for a large attendance. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
0 oO 


IN MEMORIAM, 


AMANDABAI JOSHEE, M. D. 

‘The last [ndia mail brings the sad news 
of the death at Poona, India, of Dr. Aman- 
dabai Joshee, the high-caste Brahmin wom- 
an who graduated from the Woman’s Med- 
ical College at Philadelphia, last spring, 
and afterwards, as some of your readers 
may remember, came to Boston and er- 
tered the New England Hospital as an 
interne, for further practical experience in 
preparation for the great work before her 
in her own country. 

In 1883, Mrs. Joshee, not yet nineteen 
years old, but well educated and mature 
beyond her years, braved the strict rules 
of her caste, and alone came to this coun- 
try to obtain a thorough medical educa- 
tion, that, returning to India, she might de- 
vote her life to the improvement of the 
condition of her countrywomen. She en- 
tered the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, in October, 
1883, remaining there for three years, a 
faithful, earnest, and conscientious stu- 
dent, endearing herself alike to students, 
faculty, and management, and graduating 
with honor in the class of 1886, entering 
the hospital here soon after. Her arduous 
duties wore upon a system over-fatigued 
by long and close study, and in June, by 
advice of her physician, she retired to the 
country for needed rest preparatory to the 
long journey home. Here, again, her en- 
thusiasm for her profession made her im- 
prudent and sowed the seeds of a disease 
which finally cost her her life. A severe 
cold, taken while in attendance upon an in- 
teresting and complicated case, never left 
her, and, aggravated by an exposing and 
uncomfortable voyage from England, she 
landed in her own country greatly enfee- 
bled, and reached her home only todie. “I 
will go asa Hindoo, and come back and 
live among my peopleas a Hindoo. I will 
not increase my wants, but be as plain 
and simple as my forefathers were and as 
I am now,” were her parting words to the 
large audience gathered in the College 
Hall at Serampore to hear of her strange 
project. How faithfully she kept this 
promise those who knew her best can tes- 
tify. Would that she could have lived to 
take up the work for which she had so 
thoroughly prepared herself! A.J. 

————————_ © & o—_____———__ 

The women superintendents of post- 
offices at Brighton, Cambridge, and Chel- 
sea have recently been displaced. As Post- 
master Corse is on record as a friend of 
woman suffrage, and as these women are 
competent and reliable officials, we cannot 
believe that he did so except in deference 
to orders from Washington. Are we to 
understand that the present administration 
makes war upon women? . 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A bill to license gambling is before the 
New York Legislature. 

The Cherokee Female Seminary at Tale- 
quah, Indian ‘Territory, has been burned. 
Loss, $250,000. 

The freshmen and sophomores of Cor- 
nell University have voted to have no wine 
at their respective class banquets. 

A lady of Lewiston, Me., who was re- 
cently frightened by a street loafer, now 
carries a package of red pepper in her 
pocket. 

The famous battlefield of Manassas 
is to be enclosed by a stone wall and 
kept for a public park by the ladies of 
Virginia. 

The Kirmess in aid of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union was a 
brilliant success, and netted a large sum 
for the Union. 

Abigail 8. Tilton, of Woodbridge, N. H., 
is the only woman left in the United States 
who receives a pension as the widow ofa 
revolutionary soldier. 

The Thayer Co. (Neb.) Woman Suffrage 
Association celebrated its eighth anniver- 
sary April 15, with a social reunion, re- 
freshments, and witty speeches. 

The W. C. T. U. of New Hampshire is 
circulating a petition for the protection of 
women, which will be presented to the 
Legislature at its meeting in June. 


Senator Harlan’s speech for woman suf- 
frage, in the Pennsylvania Senate, was 
highly praised by the ladies who heard it. 
We shall publish extracts next week. 


Columbia College, on its centennial day, 
conferred honorary degrees upon three 
women—Amelia B. Edwards and Miss 
Alice E. Freeman, as doctors of letters, and 
Maria Mitchell as doctor of laws. 


It is said that Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
the president of the Moral Education As- 
sociation, wrote a letter to every Massa- 
chusetts senator, asking him to vote against 
giving women aright to vote against 
“license.” 

The Springfield Republican says of the 
Kansas election: ‘Never has there been 
so clear a demonstration that women wil! 
vote, or that their vote when cast is on the 
side of municipal purity and good home 
influences.” 


On the 19th inst., at Harrisburg, Pa., a 
magnificent plateau of roses was placed 
upon the desk of Senator Harlan, sent by 
the Political Study Group of the Fifteenth 
Ward of Philadelphia, as a testimony of 
their appreciation of his noble work in be- 
half of woman suffrage. 

The defeat of the bill to let women vote 
on the license question is regretted by 
Zion’s Herald, which says : ‘‘Senator Morse 
did himself honor in his able and manly 
defence of the bill. ‘There will yet be an 
Easter over its grave, and the women will 
be the first at the opened tomb.” 


The Methodist women of Lincoln, Neb., 
ask the Nebraska Conference to co-operate 
in requesting that women may be appoint- 
ed lay delegates to the Conference to be 
held in Lincoln next fall, and to use their 
influence to secure the appointment of a 
woman delegate to the lay General Confer- 
ence to be held in Brooklyn, May, 1888. 


An unintentional injustice was done to 
Judge Rea, of Minnesota, in our columns 
last week. In the case of Dr. Rainey vs. 
Mrs. Rainey, he did not award the custody 
of the baby to the father, but to the moth- 
er. The erroneous statement was made in 
the paper from which we clipped the ac- 
count of the decision, and we are glad to 
relieve Judge Rea from an undeserved im- 
putation. 


What queer mistakes printers make! In 
the report of Congressman Hayden’s 
speech at the Massachusetts Club last Sat- 
urday afternoon, he is reported as saying: 
‘When the Democrats present an open 
keg, we must present a wheaten loaf for 
the body politic. Instead of ‘‘open keg”’ 
Mr. Hayden said ‘‘oaten cake.”’ But pos- 
sibiy the change is an improvement, after 
all. 

Does not every man who is at all con- 
versant with public affairs know that you 
are obliged to choose men for office with 
reference to those who are to vote for 
them? If men were selected whose elec- 
tion depended as much upon the votes of 


/ women as upon the votes of men, not one 


bad man would be put up where there are 
fifty selected now. The voting of women 
would be the sifting of men throughout 
the nation.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Boston Post, a Democratic paper, 
referring to Rhode Island affairs, says: 

“The new Legislature, in May, will 
doubtless abolish ‘Boss’ Brayton and his 
State police. It will not complete its 
work unless it also takes the first steps 
toward the abolition of constitutional pro- 
hibition in Rhode Island.” 

Abolishing “Boss” Brayton is one thing 
and the abolition of the prohibitory amend- 
ment is another, as the Boston Post will 
learn later.—Pawtuxet Valley Gleaner. 


For Ladies, Misses, 





PATENTED. 


* 631, Infants’ ad 


EHEQUIPOISE WAIST. 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 
within a waist. In the Open and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growlng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


rfect bust ougpert is 
ft Waists, as made 


PRICES, 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones................. $1.75 
«601, “ “ one Front only.........-es0+ 2.00 
“ 603, Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, at DONGEs cacvccocsccosebes 1.50 
“ 6 i, “ “ “ nD - rae i 
* 621, Children’s—without Bones.............sccccceceseace A 

“ 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take 4 Snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ent, 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat ry. 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention Tok WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
aa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'|L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





While a woman was passing Fulton and 
Nassau Streets, in New York, recently, be- 
tween 2 and 3 P. M., she was struck by a 
lighted cigar thrown from the window of a 
store. The cigar lodged in a fold of her 
dress, and ablaze instantly sprang up. A 
bystander put out the fire, but the dress 
was badly damaged, and the woman's 
glove was scorched where she had taken 
hold of the burning dress. Man’s right to 
throw fireworks in the public street is 
never questioned. 

The manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., the chief of United Line ‘Tele- 
graph Co., the managers of the Boston and 
Maine and Lowell Railroads, the chief 
operator of the Mutual Union Telegraph 
Co., and the division superintendent of the 
Old Colony Railroad, all assure Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz that they never employ graduates of 
“telegraphic schools. Such schools are 
frauds, because they profess to teach young 
women a method of self-support, thus ob- 
taining money on false pretences.” 

The amount of Miss Catharine L. Wolfe’s 
fortune is estimated at $15,000,000. The 
bulk of it, after deducting the public be- 
quests, is pretty evenly divided among her 
relatives. ‘This last will and testament is 
plainly that of a woman who knew her 
own mind, and was just and firm. No 
singular conditions accompany the lega- 
cies, unless, indeed, the provision that 
what goes to female relatives shall be for 
“their sole and separate uses,” be consid- 
ered over careful.—N. Y. Tribune. 

What is there in depositing a vote that 
would subject a woman to such peculiar 
exposure? A woman, in dropping a letter 
into the post-office, is made more public, 
and is fully as indelicate, as in depositing 
her vote. A vote is the simplest, the neat- 
est, the most unobtrusive thing imagina- 
ble. This white slip of paper drops as 
quietly and gently as a snow-flake on the 
top of the Alps; but, like them, when, col- 
lected, they descend like avalanches, woe 
be to the evil which they strike!—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Says Herbert Spencer: 

“The great superstition of the past was 
the divine right of kings. The great polit- 
ical superstition of the present is the divine 
right of parliaments. However irrational 
we may think the earlier of these beliefs, 
we must admit that it was more consistent 
than is the latter.” 

So we to-day affirm that the right of an 
English king to rule over colonies of his 
own subjects was rather more plausible 
than the present one-sided rule of one-half 
of the people by the other half, and this 
ruling class selected according to the acci- 
dent of sex. 

A very pleasant reception was given to 
the N. E. Women’s Press Association by 
Mrs. Kate ‘I'annett Woods, assisted by 
Mrs. Ripley, at the Hotel Winthrop, on 
Tuesday evening. Mrs. Sallie Joy White 
presided. Mrs. Lavinia 8. Goodwin read 
a paper on “Seeking Employment,” which 
was listened to with close attention. Near- 
ly all the members present took part in 
the discussion that followed. A dish of 
magnificent roses, a present to the Asso- 
ciation from Col. Taylor, of the Globe, 
adorned the table. The programme in- 
cluded a humorous poem by Mrs. Woods 
and a song by Miss Lilian Bailey. 

Two prizes of $50 and $25 are offered by 
the Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for the best two essays, of not less 
than 3,000 nor more than 5,000 words, on 
‘~The opportunity and responsibility de- 
volving upon woman by the right of school 
committee suffrage to interest herself in 
school matters, in securing suitable persons 
to fill the office of school committee, and in 
seeing that the persons elected faithfully 
fulfil the duties pertaining to the office.” 
The essays must be accompanied by the 
writer’s name in a sealed envelope, and 
sent to the secretary, Miss A. A. Brigham, 
24 Common Street, Boston, before Oct. 1. 
The competition is open to both men and 
women, and to residents of any State. 

Isn’t it rather too severe to bring an in- 
dictment of stupidity against the whole 
sex because a number of women have been 
misled by Mrs. Howe’s promise of wonder- 





| true that few women have any knowledge 
of business and banking, yet this is more 
the fault of the education women receive, 
an education entirely under the guidance 
of men, than of women themselves. It did 
not need the final crash to tell business 
men that the interest paid by Grant & 
Ward was inconsistent with legitimate 
business methods or safety, and yet that 
firm had thousands of business men among 
its investors. In this case it was cupidity, 
not stupidity; whereas, most women who 
have invested in the Woman’s Bank are the 
victims of one woman’s cunning and their 
own ignorance of business.— Transcript. 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 











Has just received another importation of 
KID and SUEDE GLOVES, both plain 
and embroidered. 


Pitchers, Pipkins, Milk 
GERM AN Boilers, Stew Pans, Nap- 

pies, Covered Jugs, Tea 
Pots, Coffee Boilers,Choe- 
olate Pots, COOK NG Cracker Jars, 
Butter Pots, Stew Pans, 
Match Jars, ete. Fine finished 
goods at a moderate price. Our WARE 
Spring importation now open. 


GUY BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 


33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
OF THE 


WONDERS peep. 


| CORAL, SHELLS, and other MARINE CURIOSI- 
| TLES. We have agents constantly employed in secur- 
ing rare specimens of the above-named articles, and 
offer to the public as fine a collection for ONE D 
LAR as they can procure at any regular shell store 
for double the amount. OUR DOLLAR CABINET, 
containing over TWENTY VARIETIES of Sheils, Coral, 
etc., will please both old and young. Carefully ked 
and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the Finited 
States or Canada, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Address 


Marine Curiosity Supply Co., 
(Box 15) Key West, Florida. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, Boston 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZY LONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
“« Cufs, 6°" 220. 400 « 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “. 85c. 150 “ 
“« Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 300 “ 




















Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


pressure, no 
—- the i ¥ may sit 
——_ See 
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fal interest on investments? While it is 
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Sole M’f’r’s, 
For sale by all the leading dry goods houses. 
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‘. For the Woman's Journal. 
CAPTIVE CATKINS. 


BY M. L. E. 








Soft, silvery catkins shining within a silver vase; 

Soft, furry ones declining, and slowly gaining grace; 

«‘Now, who can say they’rejpining for wider, freer 
space? 

«This air, so warm and tender, is spring’s own 
breath, they deem, - 

The vase and mirror’s splendor, their sunlit river's 
gleam ; 

And here’s your voice, to render May’s songs beside 
the stream.” 


Se said her friend who brought them; as lightly she 
replied : 

“Jt’s plain that you bave taught them contented 
here to bide; 

But tell me, where you sought them, what charm 
you found beside’ 


“*T was something free and winging; ‘twas some- 
thing hopeful, light, 

For in your step ’twas springing, and in your eye 
*ewas bright, 

A freshness to you clinging, a delicate delight. 


««’Twas something that was lending to willow- 
blooms a sheen; 

To poplar aments sending soft fringes, red between ; 

Brown, rigid catkins bending to pliant golden green. 


«-Whate’er the influence leaving so rich a charm be- 
hind, 

*Tis lost beyond retrieving, to us the house confined, 

As, after brief deceiving, these fruitless blossoms 
find. 


«But think not I am blaming the taste which brought 
them here; , 

Think only, I am claiming that in their airy sphere, 

Within their natural framing, they’re far more fair 
and dear. 


«Some, seemingly, for plunder, their eyes on Nature 
keep: 

When comes some yearly, wonder they ravage wide 
and deep, 

Her fit, fine joinings sunder to pile a wanton heap. 


“Buu you, who prize sincerely her light of every day, 

And not her lightnings merely, find more in one 
free spray 

Against the sky cut clearly, than words can e’er con- 
vey. 

“Up where the light twig dances, beyond, where 
bold wings dare, 

There fly your happy fancies, and bring from upper 
air 

The glow which from you glances, the freshness 
which you share.” 7 


—_—_—_—~e-9-9—$__—__—__ 
THE QUESTION. 


BY J. G., WHITTIER. 


Still on the lips of all we question 
The finger of God’s silence lies. 
Shall the lost hands in ours be folded? 
Will the shut eye-lids ever rise? 


© friends! no proof beyond this yearning, 
This outreach of our souls, we need; 

God will not mock the hope He giveth; 
No love He prompts shall vainly plead. 


Then let us stretch our hands in darkness, 
And call our loved ones o’er and o'er; 
Some time their arms shall close about us, 

And the old voices speak once more. 





—_—_—___--# ee. 
IN THE SHADOW. 


Beside still waters, where the birchen tassels 
Meet with the blossomed hawthorn overhead, 
Stray sunbeams twinkle through the leafy hazels 

Like rays ot gold upon the verdure shed. 





At rest beneath the fragrant shadow lying, 
Far from the world’s rude noise or pleasure-din, 
“Peace, peace to thee,” I hear the breezes sighing— 
“Peace all around and deepest calm within.” 


Oh, can it be that I have left for ever 
The crowded battle-tield of busy life, 

The fruitless longing and the vain endeavor, 
The painful effort, the unequal strife? 


A loving Hand hath for my wants provided, 
The wings of Peace are folded on my breast ; 
Through pastures green my weary feet are guided, 
And by still waters doth my soul take rest. 





a oe 


RED-LETTER DAYS. 


““Moments make the year, and trifies life.” 


**Wait just a minute, Frank,” said Carrie 
Dean, as her husband drew on his over- 


eat in preparation for his nightly two- 
‘hours’ trip to the ‘post-office,’ (three 


minutes’ walk from the door.) 

“Well,” said he, for she hesitated, ** what 
is it now?” 

“Oh, nothing; but have you remem- 
bered,” paying a little unnecessary atten- 
tion to the clasp of her bracelet, ‘‘to-mor- 
row will be our sixth anniversary?” 

**Let’s see—the twenty-first. No, | hadn’t 
thought of it. Why?” 

**Why, I’ve been thinking— wishing, we 





| 
| 








business man could have little to do—but 
of his indulgence there could be ro doubt. 
Had he not established a model home, weil 
lovated, furnished, and appointed? Did 
he not promptly respond to every applica- 
tion made by his wife for financial aid, and 
leave the matter of domestic service wholly 
to her?’ Furthermore, was not his own 
life well ordered and irreproachable! Be- 
yond doubt, his wife was fortunate among 
women. He had not much time for home 
life, himself. He went every day to his 
offive, when real or fancied emergencies 
did not call him out of town; and evenings 
—well, evening. there were always errands 
to be done, and one must keep the run of 
thing- at the club, and lodge meetings must 
not be neglected, and at this season there 
were, at least, local politics of interest. 
Clearly, his evenings were fully occupied. 
Carrie had the best of it. She had the 
home all to herself. 

But to-night the highly-favored wife was 
not in a mood to appreciate her blessings, 
particularly the crowving one of solitude, 
nor did the prospective pleasure of the 
morrow produce great exhilaration of 
spirits. 

‘Another course or two for dinner ; that 
is, a little more time than usual spent in 
the kitchen,” she sighed. ‘That is only a 
type of what my Red-Letter Days have 
been, and’’—the sigh grew heavier—‘‘ what 
I suppose they will always be.” 

And then, though the chandeliers shed 
soft light on the home, made beautiful by 
the exquisite blending of Oriental tints, 
though the last uew book contested claim 
with the latest craze in embroidery, though 
an obtrusive little white-pawed kitten rub- 
bed and purred against her bowed head, 


| the loneliness of her heart found vent in 


tears. 

‘Unreasonable!’ Very; yet the return 
of a joyful anniversary, with the joy left 
out, has been known to wring stronger 
hearts than that of poor Carrie Dean. 

‘“‘What could I have said,” she ques- 
tioned, ‘'to make him take sowe interest in 
the day?” But the white-pawed kitten, 
her only auditor, answered not. He would 
hardly have regarded a proposition to 
spend the day, or even the evening, at 
home, in the light of an entertainment— 
they had been six years wed—and she was 
deterred from proposing any outside expe- 
dition, by a peculiarity of temperament, 
none toocommon. She had retained one 
characteristic of her girlhood, which is 
commonly supposed to become extinct with 
marriage—a delicacy which prevented her 
from making overtures. Frank Dean had 
counted it one of her sweetest graces in the 
old days. Perhaps since marriage his per- 
ceptions had dimmed, and he may not have 
noticed that she had never invited him to 
take her out, or solicited from him any 
gift, unless the occasional laying before 
him of an emptied purse might be held— 


| so unfathomable is the domestic partner- 
| ship to the uninitiated—to be a soliciting 





might plan some little celebration, just to | 


recognize the day.” 

** Didn't we celebrate our fifth, last year? 
There’s nothing now until the tenth. Are 
you getting out of wooden nutmegs?”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean anything of that kind,” 
with a little faltering of the voice, unno- 
ticed by Mr. Dean, who is already in the 
hall—‘‘just a little something to make it in 
some way different from other days.” 

**Why,what ails other days?” he inquired, 
dryly. ‘‘l don’t think we want to make 
any fuss. I'll send down an extra course 
or two for dinner, and I hope you'll see 
that they come on all right, or get a cook 


who can serve a dinner decently without 


being watched ;” and closing the hall door, 
he joined the crowd of comfortable pil- 
grims, setting towards the “post-office” 
shrine. 


Mr. Dean was not unkfud at heart; on 


the contrary, he considered himself a very 
remarkable husband indeed; possibly not 
in the matter of sentiment—that was an 
ancommercial commodity with which a 





of alms! Asa natural result of this reti- 
cence, she was much at home, and the 
charming little belongings that surrounded 
her were not the gifts of affection, but had 
tor the most part been ordered in much the 
same matter-of-fact way as the daily bread. 
Frank had often told her that he preferred 
to buy what things he needed, and she 
might do the same; and she, who loved 
gifts, and invitations, and surprises, with 
the fresh-heartedness of a child, felt that 
somehow all in her life was prose, not the 
least prosy page being that on which was 
just inscribed the programme of her anni- 
versary day. 

And Frank Dean went on with the rest, 
thinking of to-morrow’s business, and to- 
night’s relaxation. As he was just turning 
to ascend to the spacious apartments of the 
‘*Federal Club,” his old friend, Al Worth- 
ington, passed, and then turned back. 

“Say, Frank! Come over to Gray & 
Green’s with me, will you? I want to get 
something in the pottery line, and your 
foreign sight-seeing ought to have edu- 
cated you up to a critical standpoint, 
Come over and give me the benefit of your 
experience.” ; 

‘Are they open to-night?” said Dean, 
not displeased at the prospect of indulging 
his favorite taste for ceramic art. 

‘Yes, and every evening till after the 
holidays,” replied Al, ‘‘but 1 must make 
my choice to-night, as to-morrow will be 
Della’s birthday, and I like my gifts to be 
timely.” 

**Do you always observe birthdays?” in- 
quired Frank Dean, with uncomfortable 
recollections. 

“Every time,” said Al, promptly. ‘*They 
only come once a year, you know; quite 
often enough at that, most of us think, 
even when the pangs of antiquity are soft- 
ened by the application of a little balm.” 

*Do you observe any other anniver- 
saries?” inquired Frank, thankful that Car- 
rie was not in hearing. . 

“Should think we did! Fact is, old fel- 
low, life is humdrum enough, do the best 
we will to brighten it. Della’s family 
always used to have great times at Christ- 
mas, and every other holiday that was 








ever invented—cheery kind of folks, you 
know—and I began that way to keep her 
from pioing for home, (you know I took 
her from all her friends,) and | find I look 
forward to the good times almost, or quite 
as much as she does.” 

‘“‘What in the name of sense do you do 
to celebrate?’ demanded Dean, with more 
severity than the case seemed to warrant. 

‘*Well, for one thing,” replied the im- 
perturbable Al, ‘we exchange presents on 
every occasion where we can work a 
present in.” 

“Gimeracks, I suppose,” growled the 
uncomfortable listener. 

‘Well, some gimcracks,” replied Al, 
placidly. “Of course, Della, being a 
woman, must have spells of making can- 
vas slippers, and such; but they are gen- 
erally thrown in as extras, rewards of 
merit, you know. You would take it asa 
joke if I told you how we really do man- 
age the matter of gifts.” 

“I should probably laugh out of the 
wrong side of my mouth,” said Frank .to 
himself, adding, audibly, ‘make a clean 
breast of it, old boy.” 

**Well,” said Al—for the first time show- 
ing some confusion—*' we are two children, 
maybe,-but it makes a mighty lot of dif- 
ference with a woman’s happiness whether 
you indulge her little enthusiasms, or sup- 
press all her freshness of feeling, and a 
fellow likes to keep on terms with himself, 
besides.” 

‘*Well, well,” said Frank, in a goaded 
tone, “this moralizing will keep; how 
about the grand secret?” 

‘*All easy enough when you know how,” 
said Al, who had quite recovered his com- 
posure. ‘*You know, when we began 
housekeeping we did not start out with 
everything the shops would afford; we fill 
in along by degrees. Now, when we get 
ready to buy a picture, ora fancy chair, a 
cabinet, set of books, or even some attrac- 
tive piece of table-furnishing, it is pur- 
chased in the form of a gift. on some of 
our calendar days. How is that for gen- 
erosity ?”’ 

“IT must confess I fail to see where the 
fun comes in.” 

‘*Well, it is largely in the complete un- 
certainty what the gift will be, added to 
the certainty of receiving one. For exam- 
ple, on my own birthday, a few weeks 
ago, I had a great hunt on my return 
home, for my ‘surprise,’ and when I fairly 
gave it up and took a seat at the table, | 
found my wayfaring feet reposing on a 
fine, soft, fur rug—my especial delight. 
Della knows my weakness for fur. I 
must have been an Esquimau, at some 
stage of my career ” 

“Or a moth,” suggested Frank; ‘but 
when do your feet find time to extract the 
virtues of the rug?” 

‘Oh, I stay in evenings and get the good 
of things,” said Al, breezily. ‘his is an 
exception, but it will show to-morrow on 
the mantel cabinet. Let’s walk back now 
to Gray & Green's, and make sure of it.” 

‘“*Well, just one thing more. Do you do 
anything but furnish your house by piece- 
mea!, on your holidays?” 

‘“*Why, we like to do something to break 
the monotony, if circumstances admit, and 
they can usually be made to bend. I be- 
lieve as many women die of monotony as 
of any recognized disease. I don’t want 


_to see Della’s face take on the look that 


two-thirds of the faces of women wear in 
repose.” 

“And so?” questioned Frank, in a con- 
strained tone, as his companion seemed to 
relapse into thought. 

*O yes; and so I plan my business now 
and then to take little trips out of town on 
some of our days, and take Della along. 
She never knows anything about time if 
she can shop, visit art galleries, and all 
that, and then after business hours we 
have the evening at our disposal.” , 

**Do you do that every time?” persisted 
the inspiring listener. 

**Bless you, no! She likes to go to her 
home whenever she can, and though it is 
quite a trip, we take it once a year, usually 
on our wedding anniversary. You see, 
Dean, a single bad habit would absorb 
more money, twice over, than I spend in 
all these directions, and be the smallest 
part of the cost, at that. I don’t recognize 
any expense that goes toward keeping a 
home what a home should be.” 

‘*Well, all you two babes lack is a fairy 
godmother,” laughed Dean, after an uu- 
comfortable pause. ‘I feel like the pro- 
verbial beast in a china shop, coming in 
here to choose pottery for Utopia, but I 
will at least keep you clear of jars!” 
And with the expression of this laudable 
design, he passed, with his companion, 
into the alluring departments of Gray & 
Green. 

Carrie Dean, not being of the scenic 
order, having had her ery out, did her 
best to remove the traces—a penance 
which goes far toward spoiling the “ iad 
of any woman's “ery.” 

She had so far succeeded before her hus- 
band’s return, that, had not his eyes been 
opened in an unwonted way, he would 





have been blissfully ignorant of the enter- 
tuinment she had enjoyed. He noticed it, 
however, with a pang not rendered less— 
mark this, ye wives—by the smile with 
which she greeted him. P 

‘Well, Carrie,” said he, seating himself 
beside her, capturing the hand nearest 
him, ‘how is it about bonnets, and gloves, 
and gowns, and things? Could you start 
East to-morrow on the 8.45 express?” 

“Why, Frank! are you going to despatch 
me without merey?”’ she exclaimed, be 
tween a smile and a tear, her nerves hav- 
ing not yet regained equipoise. 

“I thought of going along, if you did 
not object,” he answered gayly. ‘We'll 
spend the day with your Aunt Marion, 
and get some of her good doughnuts and 
pumpkin pies.” (Thus the man, whose 
probable descent from heights of senti- 
ment to gastronomic considerations is a 
matter of history.) “So you will not 
have to bother around the stove here. A 
bride ought not to work, you know, upon 
her wedding-day.” 

*O, Frank! the best of it all,” said Car- 
rie, with a rising sob, “tis that you care, 
and that you will come, too.” 

“Yes, dear,” said he, gravely, ‘‘I do 
eare. Have you felt that [did not?” And 
not waiting for the dreaded answer, he 
drew her to himself, saying, as he kissed 
her quivering lips, “If to-morrow is our 
first Red-Letter Day, darling, it shall not 
be our last.” 

That was years ago, but the promise 
held, even after the fairy godmother came 
to their home, to add her steadily recurring 
birthdays to the illuminated list.—Georgia 
A. Peck, in Good Housekeeping. 

a Se 
WOMEN VOTING IN WISCONSIN. 





SCHOFIELD, WIs., APRIL 13, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women voted under authority of our 
“school suffrage law,” passed by the Leg- 
islature of 1885, and voted on by the male 
people of Wisconsin at the general election 
of 1886, in the following places, among 
others: 

In the fifth ward of Warsau, 77 women 
voted for all municipal officers. 

In New London, 45 women voted. Some 
swore in their votes for the whole ticket. 

In Fort Howard, about a dozen women 
voted for all city officers. 

In Wanpaca, the ladies of the Chautau- 
qua Circle attended the polls in a body, 
und insisted on voting. After a great deal 
of argument, they carried their point, and 
their votes were received. 

.In Oshko-h, 20 women voted for the en- 
tire municipal ticket. 

In Janesville, ‘ta 
voted. 

In Sturgeon Bay, ‘‘about 100 votes were 
cast by women.” 

In Kenosha, ‘tabout fifty women voted 
for mayor and other officers, excepting 
justices and constables, and a small distur- 
bance was occasioned in the fourth ward 
by an attempt to preserve order while the 
women cast their ballots.” 

In Barron, women offered their votes. 

In White Water, 300 women voted. 

In Portage, ‘‘the ladies were out in full 
force, and took great interest in the elec- 
tion.” 

In Ripon, ‘Mrs. Lydia A. Brown was 
elected school Commissioner in the second 
ward. 194 women voted.” 

In Hudson, women voted. 

In Palmyra, ‘20 women swore in their 
votes.” 

In Clinton, **22 women voted.” 

In Maple Creek, ‘tone woman voted.” 

In Fon-Du-Lac, *‘one woman was es- 
corted to the polls by her husband, a law- 
yer, who argued the case, and her vote 
was accepted.” 

In Hudson, women voted. 

The above are all heard from at present ; 
but, no doubt, there are many more still 
to be heard from. 

Among the places where women offered 
to vote and were refused are the following : 
Racine, Milwaukee, Madison, La Crosse, 
Green Bay, Stoughton, Manston, Sparta, 
Evansville, Grand Rapids, Schofield. 

In Delavan,‘‘90 prominent women march- 
ed to the polls. A lively discussion fol- 
lowed, for and against their right to vote. 
Eminent lawyers made rousing speeches. 
The polls were blockaded until after 12 M. 
by women who persisted in their right to 
vote.” Itis said a test case will be made 


number of ladies” 


. and carried to the Supreme Court. 


Women did nobly in Wisconsin. Had it 
not been for the pronunciamento of the 
attorney-general, that the school suffrage 
law gave women only a right to vote in 
school district meetings and for State and 
county superintendents, many more wom- 
en would have offered their votes, and 
many more inspectors of elections would 
have accepted them. 

Our State and County superintendents of 
schools are elected at the general elections. 
If women may vote for these,—as per our 
attorney-general,—how is it that we may 
not vote for other officers elected at that 
election? Our law says, ““May vote at 
such election.” There are no provisions 





for our voting at “such elections,” and the 
inference is we vote, us do men, at a gen. 
eral election—for all officers whose duties 
“pertain to school matters”—just as our 
law reads. 

Another noticeable feature of our oppo. 
nents is this: They argue that where our 
law reads “election district” it means 
school district. By what process of reg. 
soning the masculine brain of our attorney. 
general arrives at such a conclusion is hard 
for a woman to understand. In our schoo} 
code, meetings for the purpose of choosing 
school officers and attending to such other 
business as comes before that meeting are 
termed ‘‘school meetings,” or ‘*school dis. 
trict meetings,” and the sections of coun. 
try represented at such meetings are term- 
ed “‘school districts,” never ‘election dis. 
tricts.”” School laws always say “‘schoo] 
district,” and election laws say ‘election 
district,” just as our school suffrage law 
reads. The attorney-general claims that 
‘‘women can vote for county and State 
superintendents; but they can only vote at 
school district meetings.”” Now, neither 
women nor men can vote for school super- 
intendents at a school district meeting, and 
if we may vote for them at a general elec- 
tion, we may vote for all the officers voted 
for, in State and county, at that election. 

Any one who reads our laws can see that 
we have not any election but does “per. 
tain to school matters,” and that is the 
wording of our school suffrage law. 

If such intimidation as was practiced 
against women in Wisconsin by the attor- 
ney-general and others had been practiced 
against the negroes of the South, the pa- 
pers from Maine to California, and from 
the Gulf to the Lakes, would have been 
filled with the facts and arguments in the 
ease. As it was only the women of Wis- 
consin and inspectors of election who were 
intimidated, not a paper has raised its voice 
in condemnation, so far as seen by the 
women of Marathon County and we have 
been on the watch for it in our great West 
ern daily press. ALMEDIA B, Gray. 
whitidiiiarwidieadke 
NEW YORK CITY SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 7, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The New York Woman Suffrage League 
held its monthly meeting. ‘Thursday even- 
ing, April 7th, at 4 Lexington Avenue, the 
residence of Mr. John W. Lovell. Mrs. 
L. D. Blake presided. Mrs. Clara Ney- 
mann spoke on “German and American 
Independence Contrasted.” She thought 
American women in a better position than 
their German sisters, and that the position 
of Germany towards its women .was con- 
sistent with the policy of the Government, 
while Americans, admitting the principles 
of liberty and equal rights, are inconsist- 
ent in denying to women the right of suf- 
frage. 

Mrs. Blake referred to the elections in 
Kansas and Wisconsin as proving that 
wonien do want to vote, in spite of news- 
paper stories to the contrary. 

Miss Doty gave an account of the hear- 
ing of the Brooklyn Woman Suftrage Cou- 
mittee before the Election Inspectors. 


Resolutions were passed thanking those ' 


members of the Assembly who voted for 
the suffrage bill, congratulating the Kan- 
sas Legislature on having made Kansas 
the banner State, and expressing sympathy 
and condolence with the intelligent and 
moral people of Rhode Island who voted 
for woman suffrage and were defeated. 
Remarks were made by Dr. Ryder, Helen 
Gardner, Mrs. Marguerite Moore, Miss 
Owen, and Mr. Chamberlain. Notice of 
the annual convention of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association was 
given, to take place April 21 and 22. 
EmiLy IL. WAKEMAN, Cor. Sec. 


o> 
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A VICTORY IN PLYMOUTH. 





PLYMOUTH, APRIL 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It gives me great pleasure to be able 
report progress in the school suffrage 
movement here. In former years the 
women have found no party willing © 
aid them in trying to elect a woman on the 
School Board. Individuals from all pat- 
ties have assisted in distributing ballots, 
but the women have always attended to 
the printing of their ballots, and had the 
care of circulating them. 

This year we decided to put up two la 
dies, as we could not find a lady willing 
to stand alone As one of them confessed 
it, they stood for the principle, and ex 
pected to be defeated. After these ladies 
had consented to stand as our candidates. 
I was waited on by a member of a com 
mittee from the Labor party, and informed 
that I had been nominated and accepted 
as one of their candidates for School Com 
mittee. I told him I could ‘not accept the 
position, as I had asked other ladies 
take the place. Afterward I wrote a letter 
to the Labor Committee, urging them 
put the name of one of the ladies we had 
selected on their ballot, in place of mine, 
which they kindly consented to do. The 
Republicans also put the same lady 
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their regular allot, and the result’ was 


that Miss Bll | Thurber was, elected 
py a vote of over five hundred. 
Very truly yours, 
ZitpHA H. SPOONER. 





p. A. WASSON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


s Woman's Journal: 

Much interest has always been felt in 
the position taken by this distinguished 
thinker on questions of suffrage. It was, 
of course, a matter of surprise to his earn- 
est woman suffrage friends that so broad 
and liberal a mind should fail to come to 
their position. But it is not easy to state 
with justice to him and to others his views 
upon the whole question of suffrage. I do 
not know that any one else entirely agreed 
with him. He did not accept universal 
suffrage for men, even, but thought a gov- 
ernment of the wisest and best alone should 
be established. Many of your readers may 
remember the memorable diseussion at the 
New England Women’s (lub, where he 
severely criticised the famous motto of the 
French Republic, Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nité. I cannot quite accept the statement 
of his view by Mr. Frothingham, who 
says: 

“A reform which he always opposed on 
psychological grounds, holding that a 
completely developed republicanism did 
not of necessity include women.” 

The accompanying letter, which I am 
permitted to use, will interest all friends of 
Mr. Wasson and of woman suffrage (for I 
think his views never cost him a friend 
from out our ranks), as showing how 
thoughtfully he considered the subject, 
even at a later date than Mr..Frothingham 
refers to. {think it was a distrust of suf- 
frage and of politics, not of woman, which 
influenced his views on this point. The 
letter was addressed to a well-known wonm- 
an suffragist : 

Wrst MEDFORD, JAN. 11, 1868. 

I was extremely interested in your ad- 
mirable critique on Mrs. Dall’s book in the 
Radical. There is but one matter on which 
I cannot feel sure that you are right, that 
is, the benefit to woman of the franchise. 
I have reflected a great deal upon this mat- 
ter, and my mind gravitates more and more 
to the opposite conclusion. You know 
well that the customary cant does not 
weigh with me. I have sometimes said 
that if ever [ was converted to woman suf- 
frage, it would be by the current argu- 
ment against it, which, I must ows. some- 
times throws me off my balance. Never- 
theless, I have grave reasons for not wish- 
ing to increase that preponderance of po- 
litieal over other finer and higher interests 
which I reckon one of the most discourag- 
ing features of American civilization. My 
hope has been that women, instead of in- 
creasing this overweight, would bring up 
interests to counterbalance it. Will you 
come over some time, or shall I come to 
you, and tell me why you think a partici- 
pation in politics would be beneficial to 
your sex? I very earnestly wish you would 
doso. I desire to know how the matter 
stands in a mind which I respect so much 
as yours. D. A. WASSON. 

I may add that the desired conference 
took place, and while it, perhaps, made no 
change in the opinions of either party, it 
deepened their mutual respect and friend- 


ship. E. D. C. 
eee —— 


THEY WERE GENTLEMEN. 





A correspondent of Stanton, Va., sends 
the Union Signal the following incident, 
which occurred during the late contested 
no-license election: ‘*A few nights before 
the day upon which the vote was to be 
taken, the W. C. T. U. employed a colored 
orator to give a temperance address in the 
skating rink, and invited the colored band 
to furnish music. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. This fact having been made 
known to the liquor men. they sent one 
of their number to the members of the 
band to offer them seventy-five dollars not 
to play; but they said: ‘No, sir; we have 
Promised to play for the temperance peo- 
ple. We are gentlemen, and can't be 
bought.’ When they left the band room, 
they took the circle of the bar-rooms, 
marching by them proudly playing their 
best, and drawing a large crowd after them 
to the rink.” 


~~ 
oo 


THE “DINNER UF THE MOURNERS.” 


A number of young, beautiful, aud fash- 
lonable ladies of Paris have found a new 
Way of combining merriment and mortifica- 
tion during Lent. They hold, once a week, 
* 80-called ‘“‘Dinner of the Mourners.” 
The ladies, twelve in number, dress in the 

t mourning ; the dining-room is hung 

With black; the table is of black wood; 
the chairs are black, with silver ornamenta- 
tion. The dishes havea design of wreaths 
of immortelles, death's heads, and ceme- 
tery emblems, whi'e the glasses are made 
in the forms of skulls. The footmen who 
Wait at table are dressed like undertakers. 
ting dinner an invisible organ plays 
melancholy music. ‘This new insanity has 
€ 80 much the rage that the priests 

the churches attended by the Paris aris- 
setacy have begun to preach against it as 

Scandal to religion. The Abbé Duvin- 
the favorite father confessor of the fashion, 

world, declared in a recent sermon 








that he should refuse absolution to any 
person who ‘persisted in this frivolous and 
criminal folly.” 
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CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 
he 


The Concord Summer School will open 
its ninth term on Wednesday, July 13, 
1887, at 9.30 A. M., and will continue 
above two weeks. Eleven lectures each 
week will be given morning and evening, 
except Saturday evening, on the six sec- 
ular days, at 9.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M., at 
the Hillside Chapel. Terms, $5 each 
week; for all the lectures, $10. Single 
tickets, 50 cents each. Packages of ten for 
$4.50, and of three, $1.40. 

Lodgings, with board, may be obtained 
of Miss E. Barrett, Mrs. O’Brien, Mrs. B. 
F. Wheeler, Mrs. Kent, Mrs. Goodnow, 
Mrs. How, or elsewhere. 

A. BROoNsON ALCOTT, Dean. 
S. H. Emery, JR., Director. 
F. B. SANBORN, Secretary. 

’ a ae 

THREE NEW LEAFLETS. 


Three new leaflets are now ready: 
‘*Woman Suffrage in Wyoming,” published 
in another column; ‘‘Henry Ward Beech- 
er on Woman Suffrage,” and ‘**‘Woman 
Suffrage Man’s Right,” by. Henry Ward 
Beecher. ‘The last two contain Mr. Beech- 
er’s great speech on woman suffrage, de- 
livered in 1860, and lately reprinted in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. Prive of each leaf- 
let, 10 cents per hundred at this office, or 
15 cents per hundred post-paid, by mail. 
Address WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Bcstonr, 
Maas. A. 8S. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THAT DREADFUL BOY. 





I'm looking for a dreadful boy 
(Does anybody know him?) 

Who’s leading all the other boys 
The way they shouldn’t go in. 

I think, if I could find that boy, 
I'd stop what he is doin’— 

A-bringing all the other boys 
To certain moral ruin. 

There’s Tommy Green, a growin’ lad, 
His mother does inform me, 

The way that he is getting bad 
Would certainly alarm me. 

She feels the blame should rest upon 
John Brown—a recent comer— 

For Tommy was a lovely child 
A year ago this summer. 

But when I spoke to Mrs. Brown 
Her inmost soul was shaken, 

To think that Mrs. Green could be 
So very much mistaken. 

She did assure me Johnny was 
As good a child as any, 

Except for learning naughty things 
From Mrs. Whiting’s Benny. 

And Mrs. Whiting frets because 
Of Mrs. Blackham’s Freddy ; 

She fears he’s taught young Benjamin 
Some wicked tricks already. 

Yet Fred is such an innocent 
(I have it from his mother), 

He wouldu’t think of doing wrong, 
Untempted by another. 

Oh! when I think I’ve found the boy 
Whose ways are so disgracin’, 

I always learn he’s some one else, 
And lives some other place in. 

And if we cannot search him out 
He will (most dreadful pity!) 

Spoil all the boys who otherwise 


Would ornament our city. 
—Babyhood. 
—- oo 


A BRIDGE OF MONKEYS. 


“They are coming, and will most likely 
cross the river by the rocks yonder,” ob-* 
served Raoul. ; 

**How,—swiin it?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” answered the Frenchman. 
‘‘Monkeys would rather go into fire than 
water. If they cannot leap the stream, 
they will bridge it.” 

“Bridge it! and how?” 

‘Stop a moment, Captain, and you shall 
see.” ‘The half-human voices now sounded 
nearer, and we could perceive that the ani- 
mals were approaching the spot where we 
lay. Presently, they appeared upon the 
opposite bank, hcaded by an old, gray 
chieftain, and officered like so many sol- 
diers. ‘They were, as Raoul stated, of the 
comadreja, or ring-tailed, tribe. 

One ran out upon a projecting rock, and, 
after looking across the stream, as if cal- 
culating the distance, scampered back, and 
appeared to communicate with the leader. 
This produced a movement in the troop. 
Commands were issued, and parties were 
detailed and marched to the front. Mean- 
while, several of the comadrejas—engineers, 
no doubt—ran along the bank, examining 
the trees on both sides. 

At length they all collected around a tall 
cottonwood that grew over the narrowest 
part of the stream; and twenty or thirty 
of them scampered up its trunk. On reach- 
ing a high point, the foremost, a strong 
fellow, ran out upon a limb, and, taking 
several turns of his tail around it, slipped 
off, and hung, head downwards. The next 
on the limb, also a stout one, climbed 
down the body of the first, and, whipping 
his tail tightly around the neck and fore- 
arm of the latter, dropped off in his turn, 
and hung, head down. The third repeated 
the mancetvre upon the second, and the 











fourth upon the third, and so on, until the 


last one upon the string rested his fore- 
paws upon the ground. 

The living chain now commenced swing- 
ing backward and forward, like the pendu- 
lum of aclock. The motion was slight at 
first, but gradually increased, the lower 
monkey striking his hands violently on the 
earth as he passed the tangent of the os- 
cillating curve. Several others upon the 
limbs above aided the movement. 

This continued until the monkey at the 
end of the chain was thrown among the 
branches of a tree on the opposite bank. 
Here, after two or three vibrations, he 
clutched a limb, and held fast. This move- 
ment was executed adroitly, just at the 
culminating point of the oscillation, in 
order to save the intermediate links from 
the violence of a too sudden jerk. 

The chain was now fast at both ends, 
forming a complete suspension bridge, 
over which the whole troop, to the num- 
ber of four or five hundred, passed with 
the rapidity of thought. 

It was one of the most comical sights I 
ever beheld to witness the quizzical expres- 
sion of the countenances along that living 
chain. 

The troop was now on the other side; 
but how were the animals forming the 
bridge to get themselves over? This was 
the question which suggested itself. Mani- 
festly, by number one letting go his tail. 
But then, the point dappui on the other 
side was much lower down; and number 
one, with half a dozen of his neighbors, 
would be dashed against the opposite bank 
or soused into the water. 

Here, then, was a problem; and we 
waited with some curiosity for its solution, 
It was soon solved. A monkey was now 
seen attaching his tail to the lowest on the 
bridge, another girded him in a similar 
manner, and another, and so on, until a 
dozen more were added to the string. 
These last were all powerful fellows; and, 
running up a high limb, they lifted the 
bridge into a position almost horizontal. 

Then a scream from the last monkey of 
the new formation warned the tail end that 
all was ready; and the next moment the 
whole chain was swung over, and landed 
safely on the opposite bank. The lower- 
most links now dropped off like a melting 
candle, while the higher ones leaped on 
the branches, and came down by the trunk. 
The whole troop then scampered off into 
the chaparral and disappeared.—Adven- 
tures in Mexico, by Lieutenant M. Reid. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


rive FACTS 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


3 MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All _ = of | Cons lexion Blemishes, 
Worms, A —-F S pingworm 
Fae Psoriasis, Salt- 








I , Mo Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 
Jtch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
QURES Sinn rat ert ee 


CURE Abrasions, Dretees, Serie, Itchings and 


ARRESTS scccessive growin, * 


to torpid roots and Grows 
laces. 


RESTORES by ‘air on Bald P’ 


UNSURPASSED f° Wacicsonte Pure an: 

Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 °.ceinst 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fiction tote ant 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-nine Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. . " 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. y 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Sufirage Man's Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liy- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


— “7 Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost us 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIE*. 








Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


P\ We wish to call attention to 
4 the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Woo! Suits are Unsbrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich MG Stew, 15 cts.; ‘Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacie 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices 
sraple Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


CONSUMPTION. 
thoneunde of cases of the worst kind and of long sanding 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - - 12—4 P.M. 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


: BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+-+seeeees 5.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and fin advance........cescccocccsecces 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....-..seseeeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
DORGURIIOD. Bilin cc c9deceese tine, casactouneenc 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 





DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is — it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are —_ *) — ro pe I ee sn 

es’ jomina rt an ose Bu rters. 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can tea tained 
at her office, 48 Boylston S8t., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

Forparticulare send for Circular. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore — , Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three eer graded course. Lecuures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. &tv- 
dents are also admitted to Clinica in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL) M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 

















Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d4.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
New York City. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


| Moral Education of their Childre» in 





press & P. 0. address. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


Relation te Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 


issued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner ‘Ivanta Av. 
of ava Eleventh Bt., Washington, B. O- 
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JESUS CHRIST THE EMANCIPATOR OF 
WOMEN. 


—_—_ “- 


BY REV. C. C. HARRAH. 


Some of the most touching facts in the 
life of Christ relate to women. His mis- 
sion to them has not been understood, be- 
cause the church that men see and know 
has been busy with other matters. If 
Christians will lead the world to see Jesus 
on this side of His teaching and work, 
there is enough to bind the heart of man- 
kind to him forever. 

WOMAN WAS A SLAVE, 


In all the past, except in favored localities 
and at rare intervals, a slave was no 
more in bondage. Might made right; and 
history is one long record of cruelty to the 
subordinate by the ruling classes. Woman 
was classed with the subordinates, and was 
relegated to the realm of ignorance and 
servitude. She was given in marriage, or 
was bartered or sold, as a thing of mer- 
chandise. The mother of Demosthenes was 
left by will to Aphobus, with a fortune of 
eighty mine. Under the old Roman law, 
the husband had the power of life and 
death over the wife. He was her sole tri- 
bunal, and she could invoke no law against 
him. ‘The husband, or tutor, had control 
of her property and earnings. As a moth- 
er, she had no power over her children. 
Her treatment at times was better than the 
laws, or history would be only a record of 
hell upon earth. Such a thing was not 
known as the rights of a woman’s individ- 
ual conscience. The general belief was 
that she had no soul. Among the Jews, 
woman was helped by the better ideas of 
religion and home. But it is a sad com- 
ment upon their civilization that, when the 
ten commandments were given, a wife was 
classed with property, and might be covet- 
ed just like a house or a domestic animal. 
This tenth commandment, however, was a 
good thing for woman in that crude age, 
since it was a law for Home Protection. 
‘**Because of the hardness of men’s hearts,” 
Matt. xix. 8, explains many things that are 
recorded in the Old Testament. The op- 
pression of woman began with polygamy, 
the first instance of which appears in con- 
junction with murder, avenging of blood, 
and sinful poetry (Gen. iv.). Even now, 
authority for the subjection of woman is 
sought in what transpired after sin entered 
the world; while Christ says: ‘*From the 
beginning it was not so,” and places the 
authority for the relation of the sexes in 
the original state of things in Eden. 

God's thought of woman appears where 
He appointed Huldah to be a prophet, and 
Deborah to be a warrior, judge and proph- 
et—just as He appointed men at other 
times. This equality was to be a permanent 
feature of the Messiah’s reign of truth and 
justice: ‘1 will pour out of my spirit upon 
my servants and upon my handmaids.” 


JESUS THE EMANCIPATOR 


began his reform at Nazareth by saying: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings to the poor; He hath sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives, and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised.”” When a re- 
former speaks at his own home, in the be- 
ginning of a campaign to bear witness to 
the truth (John xviii. 37), tirst words are 
key words. ‘ihey express the truth that 
has taken grip on every fibre of his soul, 
and commit him to a line of action. What 
welcome words were these to the hard- 
working poor, and to the women who had 
shared in the thraldom of the centuries! 
They “wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His mouth.” From 
busy men Jesus called twelve to follow 
Him. Theirs was not an office, in the mod- 
ern meaning of that word; but a service, to 
lift up and save the world. Women fol- 
lowed without acall. They needed none, 
to accept the Leader or the work. As in 
the characters of all great men, there was 
much of womanliness in Christ; and the 
woman side of human nature instinctivel 
recognized and welcomed Him. ‘The wor 
He began was their own. No movement 
of any great importance has ever taken 
place in the world in which women have 
not played a prominent part as workers. 
Christ assumed that women would be His 
friends, and there is no intimation that a 
woman ever spoke a word against Him. 
Nothing in Jesus’ reform work has a pre- 
eminence over the recognition of women 
and their rights. In no instance does he 
appear in controversy with them. He de- 
fended their rights in marriage, and con- 
demned the practice of husbands divorcing 
their wives for any cause but one. (Matt. 
xix. 9.) Man and woman were to meet 
on equal terms in life-long union; each 
honoring the other, and both training their 
children amidst the sanctities of a pure 
family life. Through all time, men had 
taken for themselves the license of lust, 
and applied the law of purity to women. 
Jesus made chastity equally binding on 
both. He addressed men especially, and 
required of them even purity in thought. 
(Matt. v. 28.) In cases of sin, the better 
circumstances and the superior power of 
man were recognized, and he was held to 
be the greater sinner. This is the lesson 
taught where that band of men, with the 
arrogance which belongs to those who 
have the power of law in their own 
hands, brought a woman, legally and phy- 
sically helpless, to Jesus. Her sin was 
known, but the hollow-hearted men were 
able to conceal theirs. They quickly and 
sneakingly fled, when Jesus applied the 
principle of justice to the case, by saying: 
**He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her.” All this was new 
to the world. Never before had men been 
addressed in such burning words and with 
such authority. Bad men quickly learned 
to hate the Reformer. because He hated 
their lusts and evil deeds. ‘The women re- 
joiced that they had found one who gave 
them justice, apologized for them in their 
hard circumstances, and respected their 
worth. One after another came to him 
with her sufferings, and no one went away 
heavy-hearted or unblest. Mothers" hearts 





mete touched by —_— an unheard-of ow 
ample of goodness righieouaperss 
they brought their little children beg- 
ged His blessing upon them. The ened 
woman who had pone on in sin until she 
was known to the inhabitants of the city as 
“the sinner,” heard of the man who 
dared to demand justice for women, and 
who could see all the way from a crime 
back to its cause. A sad fact of the his- 
tory of the sexes is, that, when the human- 
ity of woman was counted as nothing and 
she was robbed of her rights, women of 
ambition, and sometimes those belonging 
to illustrious families, resorted to the one 
way of getting influence with men—the 
representatives of power. Jesus’ regard 
for woman as a responsible human bein 
touched the heart of this “sinner,” and 1 
her to repentance. She wanted to see the 
just man, and found Him at a Pharisee’s 
table. Unwelcomed by the host, she drew 
near and fell upon her knees at Jesus’ feet. 
With her hair she wiped away the tears 
from His feet, and anointed them from 
her alabaster box of vintment —probably 
all that she had in the world. 

Before this time, Mary of Magdala had 
found a friend in the great Teacher. As 
Jesus went through the cities and villages 
preaching, this woman, and Joanna, the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Su- 
sanna, and **many others,” ministered unto 
Him of their substance. History has no 
record of any philosopher or rabbi who had 
such a following of women as Jesus had. It 
is a fitting tribute to the devotion of the 
women, that the names of some of those 
who followed the Saviour are handed down 
to us; while the names of the men are lost, 
with the exception of the twelve. 

In passing through Samaria at one time, 
Jesus gave a mighty impulse to the ad- 
vancement of woman to a place of equality 
with man. At Jacob’s well he met a 
humble woman, of poor antecedents, but 
in whom He recognized her better self. 
It was forbidden to a rabbi to speak with 
& woman in public, or to take any notice 
of her, and His disciples marvelled that He 
talked with this one. One rabbi says that 
the words of the Law should be burned 
rather than committed to women. But, as 
at other times, Jesus treated with con- 
tempt all the practices which had for their 
end the exaltation of one sex by humbling 
the other. Never did apostle or prophet 
receive a richer message to bear to the 
world than that which was given to this 
woman. Through her. Christ gave to 
mankind their charter of spiritual liberty. 
He abolished the exclusiveness of former 
creeds. He placed the life of worship in 
the espousal of our nature to truth, and 
made the temple of it in the spirit and 
heart. Our astonishment is still greater 
when we consider that to this woman 
Jesus made the first disclosure of Himself 
as the Messiah, “‘I that speak unto thee 
am He.” Such an incident makes plain, 
as no mere words can, the respeet that 
Jesus had for woman. 

Even the wife of Pilate, who by her 
wealth and position knew not the hard- 
ships which come to the poor, appreciated 
Christ’s work for her sex. It was left for 
this heathen woman to be the only human 
being who had the courage to plead the 
cause of our Lord at that dreadful time 
when the disciples forsook Him, and when 
the fanatical multitude cried ont for His 
crucifixion. She was distressed that such 
a righteous friend of humanity should be 
so cruelly treated. Her convictions were 
strengthened by a dream, and she sent 
word to her husband: ‘*Have thou nothing 
to do with that just man.” 

It was the grandest tribute ever paid to 
a public teacher, and a testimony that His 
life work had been for them, that, when 
the rulers of the Jews, attended by the 
Roman soldiers and the cruel mob, were 
hurrying Jesus to the place of crucifixion, 
‘a great company of women” followed, 
and with tears bewailed and lamented 
Him. Poor women! They had no more 
power in law to rescue Jesus than drunk- 
ards’ wives now have to rescue their hus- 
bands and sons from the cruel clutches of 
the liquor traflic. Like the millions of 
their sisters whose hearts have been broken 
by the existence of wrongs, all that they 
could do was to weep. How can any one 
who has Christ’s spirit of reform keep 
silent, and let this erving of broken-heart- 
ed women unceasingly goon, beeause ours 
is not a government of the homes, and by 
the homes, and for the homes? -: As if 
thinking of all the injustice and sorrow 
yet to come upon women, and forgetting 
Himself, Jesus said: ‘*Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves and for your children.” 


OTHER FACTS OF THE REFORM. 


At the birth of Christ, God gave to 
Simeon a prophetic power; and it is a 
fact of Divine meaning that at the same 
time Anna was endowed with power from 
on high. She was the first evangelist, and 
‘spake of Him to all them that looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem.” Women 
first declared Christ’s resurrection. On 
the day of Pentecost, God fulfilled His 

romise: “On my servants and on my 
pandmaidens will 1 pour forth of my 
spirit, and they shall prophesy.” The 
four daughters of Philip prophesied. 
Paul's definition of prophesying shows 
that all these women preached the Gospel : 
‘‘He that prophesieth, speaketh unto men 
for edification, and exhortation, and com- 
fort.’ No preacher does more than that. 
Priscilla and Aquila (her name is correctly 
mentioned first in the Revised Version) 
had a church in their house. Phcebe was 
a deaconess of the church in Cenchrea, 
and the honored messenger that‘ carried 
Paul’s letter to Rome. In this letter, the 
Apostle speaks of Tryphena and Tryphosa, 
‘who labor in the Lord;” and other 
women are mentioned who were promi- 
nent in the church. He said to the Phil- 
ippians: ‘‘Help those women who labored 
with mein the Gospel.” The advocates of 
the subjection of women have studiously 
avoided Christ and made much of Paul. 
Why should they put him against his 
Master, when he speaks of women, as well 
as men, as fellow-workers in Christ, and 
gives as much praise to them? Like a 





sensible man, the apostle accepted social 
institutions as he found them, and gave 
the directions that the circumstances re- 
uired to men, women, slaves, and chil- 
ren. ‘There were good reasons for say- 
ing: ‘“‘Let the women keep silence in 
con ons” at Corinth; where the peo- 
le revelled in the excesses of wealth and 
uxury; where they abandoned themselves 
to vice and profligacy ; where hundreds of 
bold courtezans appeared on the streets 
and in pablic places, and the name ‘-Corin- 
thian,” as applied to a woman, meant a 
bad character; where virtuous women, 
for their own protection, had to go veiled; 
where the worship of Venus was attended 
with a shameful licentiousness, and where 
the low ideas of morals, resulting in ‘:un- 
cleanness, and fornication, and lascivious- 
ness,” endangered the life of the church. 
To apply this “keep silence” to women 
now, and thus bary their talents by apos- 
tolic law. is an insult to them and to Paul, 
and asin against God. By the same 
authority, they should go veiled. Instead 
of inciting a useless rebellion against cus- 
toms and circumstances, Paul waited for 
the harvest of righteousness and Christian 
civilization by-and-by. If, in order to cor- 
rect abuses, the apostles mentioned Eve 
and her transgression, and Sarah and her 
obedience, and if that is a reason why the 
world must forever be cursed by the sub- 
jection of women, then slavery should ex- 
ist also, because, in order to correct abuses, 
the apostles commanded servants to obey 
their masters, and gave other directions to 
slaves. ‘Then the banner of our Christian 
civilization would bear the twin mottoes: 
‘*He shall rule over her,” and ‘Cursed be 
Canaan.” What an insult to the Emanci- 
pator, who, when He began His work at 
Nazareth, said He was sent *‘to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised”! ‘There is no 
intimation of a sex-sovereignty before sin 
came into the world, and from Christ and 
Eden we learn the mind of God. Paul is 
not against Christ. The thought was far 
in advance of the ideas and prejudices of 
his time, when he said: ‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” ‘That was 
a Declaration of Independence, the like to 
which our fathers eame near expressing. 
when they said: ‘‘All men are created 
equal, and are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; among 
these are life, liberty. and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ Paul’s idea of human equality 
and human rights was as broad as his idea 
of equal accountability to God and Divine 
benevolence in redemption. The confi- 
dence of those who have misinterpreted 
Paul is on the wane; and they remind one 
of Lincoln’s blacksmith. He affirmed the 
excellenee of a piece of steel, and said: 
**Abe, [ have saved it, thinking you might 
want an axe.’ The steel was heated and 
hammered, and the flying sparks drove the 
spectators into one corner of the shop. 
Presently, with rveful face, the smith 
said: *“‘Abe, it won’t make an axe, but it 
will make a clevis.”” Again it was heated 
and hammered, and the smith said: ** Abe, 
it won’t make a elevis, but it will make a 
bolt.””. After another trial, the smith said: 
**Abe, it won’t make a bolt, but I know 
what it will make,’ and, heating it once 
more, he dashed it into a pail ef water and 
exclaimed: “It'll make a big fizzle!” 
Those who have quoted Paul so defiantly 
as against woman and Christ, have reaehed 


the ‘*fizzle”’ period in their efforts. How 
long must the “fizzle” continue? Is it not 


time now to stop throwing#the Bible in the 
way of every reform and of the onward 
march of civilization ? 

( To be continued. ) 


—— ooo—__—_ 
WOMEN VOTING IN NEBRASKA. 


FREMONT, NEB., APRIL 11, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 
Knowing your interest in all that per- 
tains to the progress of the cause for which 
you have been working many long years, I 


‘send you an item of news from Nebraska. 


Four years ago, when the suffrage amend- 
ment was voted upon in this State, there 
was a flourishing Woman Suffrage Society 
here. But after our defeat it was impossi- 
ble to keep up the interest in it, and aftera 
year or so it became defunct. There bas 
been for years a W. €. T. U. organization 
in Fremont, which at that time had taken 
no decided stand upon the suffrage ques- 
tion, but as it now eomprises, with many 
other departments of its work, one upon 
franchise, there seems to be a field open in 
this society for all friends of woman suf- 
frage as well as temperanee. Most of the 
members are alive to the importance of 
equal suffrage in connection with their 
other reform work. 

This spring there were to be elected here 
two members ef the School Board. For 
years it has been the custom for each party 
convention to appoint committees to con- 
fer together and agree upon one from each 
party for the joint nomination of both. 
The Board consists of six members, two to 
be elected each year. The term of office is 
three years. Accordingly, there were hand- 
ed in to both conventions the names of two 
women, to be considered by them in mak- 
ing up their tickets. No attention was paid 
to the modest request, and there was noth- 
ing to be done but to have a separate ticket 
with our own candidates. 

We had only one day in which to work 
up the matter before the election. Women 
were appointed to stay at the polls in each 
ward; arrangements were made for car- 
riages to bring in the women voters. Over 
one hundred women east their ballots that 
day. A few of them, we are sorry to say, 
voted for the male candidates. The result 
was the election of one of our candidates 
by one majority, and the defeat of one by 





ouly six ballots. We were surprised at our 
own success. We call it a grand victory, 
in that it has changed public sentiment 
greatly in our favor. Many men were 
friendly, and worked with and for us. Had 
we dreamed of so close a contest, we might 
easily have elected both of our candidates. 
C. M. NYE. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


For elegant kid and Suede Gloves, you 
will be thoroughly pleased at Miss Fisk's, 
31 Temple Place. 


Buy Whittemore’s Gilt-Edge Dressing 
for your shoes, and be happy. Sold only 
by first-class dealers. 


Humors run riot in the blood at this sea- 
son. Hood's Sarsaparilla expels every im- 
purity, and vitalizes and enriches the blood. 


J. & J. Dobson's new spring stock of 
carpets will be sold just as low as ever. 
All purchasers will do well to examine 
their stock. 


Go to the F. P. Robirson Co., 49 West 
Street, for black stockings that are guar- 
anteed not to crock. ‘This is au honest fact, 
and no vain announcement. 


The ready-made dress-linings for sale by 
G. M. Greenwood & Co., 178 Tremont St., 
fit perfectly, and give the utmost satisfac- 
tion. Dressmaking is made easy by these 
linings. 


Go to A. T. Fogg, 5 Hamilton Place, for 
exquisitely fitting dress - reform gar- 
ments. They are made with utmost care, 
and nicety of finish, and are beautiful 
garments in every way. 


At the Central and Storer’s Bleacheries, 
ladies will find all the new patterns of 
hats, by which they can get their old hats 
cleansed, colored and made into the latest 
styles. ‘The work is first-class. 


The German Cooking Ware advertised 
by Guy Brothers is most. excellent. It is 
fire-proof, and better than anything ever 
used for cooking or kitchen utensils. No 
one will use tin after using this strong and 
wholesome erockery. 


The Richard L. Gay Company, at 342 
Washington Street, keep the same grades 
of stationery, specialties and fancy goods 
earried by the old firm of Ward & Gay. 
Give them a call, for everything is satis- 
factory. 


At this season, the advertisement of the 
well-known dealer in paper - hangings 
should attract weleome xuttention. Mr. 
Swan will give his personal attention to 
purehasers desiring advice in the selec- 
tion and matching of goods, his long ex- 
perience and artistic taste being invaluable. 


‘The advertisement of the Boston Dress- 
Cutting School will come opportunely to 
ladies anxious to get their spring dress- 
making done reasonably and handsomely. 
Mrs. Stearns is a famous teacher of dress- 
making, and her patterns always give 
satisfaction. Give her a call at 37 Winter 
Street. 


The Amusement and Soeiety Gazette, pub- 


lished. by Messrs. Nickerson & Hadsell, | 


120 Tremont Street, is a valuable little pa- 
per, reeording the latest news from the 
theatrical and musical world. With ‘Max 
Elliott” as editor, it cannot fail of interest 
and a weleome. Price only 3 cents per 
copy, or $1.00 per year, and to be found 
at all the news stands. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 25, 3.30 P. M., Rev. Wm. C. Winslow will 
speak on “Egypt, and Recent Explorations There.” 


Sunday Notice, A pril 24.—Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street,3 P. M., 
ee Josephime E. Davis: ‘The Evolution of Al- 
ruism.” 








Author’s Manuscript corrected and type-writ- 
ten by an author. Ten cents a page. Express or 
ostage paid one way. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Reference, WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Address, L. A, 
Churchill, Room 14, Wood Building, Providence. 


R. 





Situation.—A young lady of excellent character 
and ability, having a perfect understanding of book- 
keeping, desires a situation. Best of references. 
Address N., care of Rev. S.. W. Sample, 26 Tudor 
Street, Chelsea, Mass. 





Boston Dress- Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street.. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailor’s 
method; patterns cut to order; suits cut and basted ; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carrott Co., Ill.) tells how students with smal) 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete Col Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
imets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Vol , Ten Prof 8, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Cata es sent on ee 5 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS 


Flower Mission Training School 


FOR NURSES, 


Having graduated a large class, is now in need of 
applicants. A fine education as a professional nurse, 
and a comfortable home with good pay is promised- 
Apply to Miss LETTE,Superintendent of the School, 
Ony Hospital, Indianapolis , Indiana. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

















B Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offer 
gradi and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
in, matics, English, French, Old French, Ital 
ian, 8; Ger . including Gothic and Old Hig 
German, History,Political Chemistry 
Biology. tnclodin tg and Lopeares on? i aby 

Gymnasium r rge appara comp 
(value in Greek, Mathemat- 


s 
foo thueteey and Biology.For program,address as above. 


Bottles 


H. H. Tuttle & Co., . 
T.E.Moseley &Co., . . . 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., 





—EEE 


J. & J. DOBSON 


AS THE ONLY 
Carpet Manufacturers, 


Selling direct to the Retail Trade, 
not only claim that they can, bu 
that they will, sell the same grade 
of goods at lower prices than can 
be found elsewhere in the city, 
All purchasers of carpets would 
do well to call and examine our 


NEW SPRING STOCK 


canteens 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS 
AND EX. SUPERS. 
A full assortment of 


MATTINGS, LINOLEUMS, 
OLL CLOTHS, RUGS and MATS 


Always on hand. 


J.& J. DOBSON 


25 & 527 Washington St. 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite, 
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IWHITTEMORE’s 


mCai at atic) a 
IDRESSING| 
laecave® NEVER HER 

r CRACK® °%0E° 
al TRY IT 
. Al BEST S.a& CHEAPEST 









ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 


For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 
435 Washington St, 
469 Washington 8t 

47 Temple Place’ 
‘ 637 Washington 8t 
And first-class dealers generally. 


BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ng, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





By calling at Central Bleachery, 478 Washin 
nearl — Temple Place, or Storer’s Bleachery, 
673 Washin 


LATE 


LADIES 


on St. 


gton St., head of Beach St., you can have 


our Hats cleansed or colored and made into the 


Loses Spring Styles. New patterns received daily. 
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RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington 8t., 


UP ONE FLIGHT. 


| The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
specialties, &c., carried by the 


OF 
old firm. Paper by the Pound: 
WARD | STATIONERY, 


FANCY COODS, 


&ec., &e. 


AND 
GAY "= 


ar foe 





CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY. 


HOLLAND SHADES 
remanent tee 
Street, Cam ana 


the goods, w 
prod if ix 


their ‘will call for 
can be done u and feturned in three 


a ig rege mond for 
and Lace have never before 


equalled in this or any other country. 


sa Telephone number 7232. 
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C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTO™ 
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